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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF CLARA REEVE. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
{From Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library.] 


Crara Reeve, the ingenious authoress of The Old English 
Baron, was the daughter of the Rev. William Reeve, M.A., Rec- 
tor of Freston, and of Kerton, in Suffolk, and perpetual Curate of 
Saint Nicholas. Her grandfather was the Reverend Thomas 
Reeve, Rector of Storeham Aspal, and afterwards of St. Mary 
Stoke, in Ipswich, where the family had been long resident, and 
enjoyed the rights of free burghers. Miss Reeve’s mother’s maiden 
name was Smithies, daughter of Smithies, goldsmith and 
jeweller to King George I. 

In a letter to a friend, Mrs. Reeve thus speaks of her father :— 
“« My father was an old Ww hig; from him I have learned all that I 
know; he was my oracle; he used to make me read the Parlia- 
mentary debates, while he smoked his pipe after supper. I gaped 
and yawned over them at the time, but, unawares to myself, they 
fixed my principles once and forever. He made me read Rapin’s 
History of England; the information it gave, made amends for 
its dryness. I read Cato’s Letters, by Trenchard and Gordon; I 
read the Greek and Roman Histories, and Plutarch’s Lives;— 
all these at an age when few people of either sex can read their 
names.” 

The Reverend Mr. Reeves, himself one of a family of eight 
children, had the same number; and it is therefore likely, that it 
was rather Clara’s strong natural turn for study, than any degree 
of exclusive care which his partiality bestowed, that enabled her to 
acquire such a stock of early information. After his death, his 
widow resided in Colchester with three of their daughters; and it 
was here that Miss Clara Reeve first became an authoress, by trans- 
lating from Latin Barclay’s fine old romance, entitled 4rgenis, 
published in 1772, under the title of Zhe Phanizx. It was in 
1777, five years afterwards, that she produced her first and most 
distinguished work. It was published by Mr. Dilly of the Poul- 
try (who gave ten pounds for the copyright) under the title of 
The Champion of Virtue, a Gothic Story. The work came to 
a second edition, in the sueceeding year, and was then first called 
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The Old English Baron. The cause of the change we do not 
pretend to guess; for if Fitzowen be considered as the Old English 
Baron, we do not see wherefore a character, passive in himselt 
from beginning to end, and only acted upon by others, should be 
selected to give a name to the story. We ought not to omit to 
mention, that this work is inscribed to Mrs. Brigden, the daughter 
of Richardson, who is stated to have lent her assistance to the re- 
visal and correction of the work. 

The success of The Old English Baron encouraged Miss Reeve 
to devote more of her leisure hours to literary composition, and 
she published in succession the following works:— The Two Men- 
lors, a Modern Story; The Progress af Romance, through 
Times, Countries, and Manners; The Exile, or Memoirs of 
Count de Cronstadt, the principal incidents of which are borrowed 
from a novel by M. D’Arnaud; The School for Widows, a Novel ; 
Plans of Education, with Remarks on the System of other 
Writers. in a duodecimo volume; and The Memoirs of Sir Roger 
de Clarendon, a natural Son of Edward the Black Prince ; 
with .tInecdotes of many other eminent Persons of the four- 
teenth Century. 

To these works we have to add another tale, of which the inte- 
rest turned upon supernatural appearances. Miss Reeve informs 
the public, in a preface to a late edition of The Old English 
Baron, that in compliance with the suggestion of a friend, she 
had composed Castle Connor, an Irish Story, in which ap- 
paritions were introduced. The manuscript, being intrusted with 
some careless or unfaithful person, fell aside, and was never reco- 
vered. 

The various novels of Clara Reeve are all marked by excellent 
good sense, pure morality, and a competent command of those qua- 
lities which constitute a good romance. They were, generally 
speaking, favourably received at the time, but none of them took the 
same strong possession of the public. mind as The Old English 
Baron, upon which the fame of the author may be considered as 
now exclusively rested. 

Miss Reeve, respected and beloved, led a retired life, admitting 
no materials for biography, until 3d December, 1803, when she 
died at Ipswich, her native city, at the advanced age of seventy- 
eight years. She was buried in the church-yard of St. Stephens, 
according to her particular direction, near to the grave of her friend, 
the Reverend Mr. Derby. Her brother, the Reverend Thomas 
Reeve, still lives, as also her sister, Mrs. Sarah Reeve, both ad- 
vanced in life. Another brother, bred to the navy, attained the 
rank of vice-admiral in that service. 

Such are the only particulars which we have been able to collect 
concerning this accomplished and estimable woman, and, in their 
simplicity, the reader may remark that of her life and of her charac- 
ter. As critics, it is our duty to make some farther observations, 
which shall be entirely confined to her most celebrated work; the 
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enly piece of her composition, which, according to the rules adopt- 
ed for this collection, can be admitted into its precincts. 

The authoress has herself informed us that Zhe Old English 
Baron is the * literary offspring of The Castle of Otranto;’’ and 
she has obliged us by pointing out the different and more limited 
view which she had adopted, of the supernatural machinery em- 
ployed by Horace Walpole. She condemns the latter for the ex- 
travagance of several of his conceptions; for the gigantic size of 
his sword and helmet; and for the violent fictions of a walking 
picture, and a ghost ina hermit’s cowl, A ghost, she contends, to 
be admitted as an ingredient in romance, must behave himself like 
ghosts of sober demeanour, and subject himself to the common rules 
still preserved in grange and hall, as circumscribing beings of his 
description. 

We must, however, notwithstanding her authority, enter our 
protest against fettering the realm of shadows by the opinions en- 
tertained of it in the world of realities. If we are to try ghosts by 
the ordinary rules of humanity, we bar them of their privileges 
entirely. For instance, why admit the existence of an aerial phan- 
tom, and deny it the terrible attribute of magnifying its stature? 
why admit an enchanted helmet, and not a gigantic one? why allow 
as impressive the fall of a suit of armour, under circumstances 
which attribute its fall to a supernatural influence, and deny the 
same supernatural influence the power of producing the illusion, 
(for it is only represented as such,) upon Manfred, by the portrait 
of his ancestor appearing to be animated? It may be said, and it 
seems to be Miss Reeve’s argument, that there is a verge of pro- 
bability, which even the most violent figment must not transgress; 
but we reply by the cross question, that if we are once to subject 
our preternatural agents to the limits of human reason, where are 
we to stop? We might, under such a rule, demand of ghosts an 
account of the very circuitous manner in which they are pleased 
to open their communications with the living world. We might, 
for example, move a guo warranto, against the spectre of the 
murdered Lord Lovel, for lurking about the eastern apartment, 
when it might have been reasonably expected, that if he did not at 
once impeach his murderers to the next magistrate, he might at 
least have put Fitzowen into the secret, and thus obtained the suec- 
eession of his son more easily than by the circuitous route of a sin- 
gle combat. If there should be an appeal against this imputation, 
founded ¢n the universal practice of ghosts in such circumstances, 
who always act with singular obliquity in disclosing the guilt of 
which they complain, the matter becomes a question of precedent; 
in which view of the case, we may vindicate Horace Walpole for 
the gigantic exaggeration of his phantom, by the similar expansion 
of the very terrific vision of Fawdoun, in Blind Harry’s Li/e of 
Wallace; and we could, were we so disposed, have paralleled 
his moving picture, by the example of one with which we our- 
selves had some acquaintance, which was said both to move and 
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to utter groans, to the great alarm of a family of the highest re- 
spectability. 

Where, then, may the reader ask, is the line to be drawn? On 
this principle we reply, solely, that the author himself, being in 
fact the magician, shall evoke no spirits whom he is not capable ot 
endowing with manners and language corresponding to their su- 
pernatural character. Thus Shakspeare, drawing such characters 
as Caliban and Ariel, gave them reality, not by appealing to actual 
opinions which his audience might entertain respecting the possi- 
bility or impossibility of their existence, but by investing them 
with such attributes as all readers and spectators recognised as 
those which must have corresponded to such extraordinary beings, 
had their existence been possible. If he had pleased to put into 
language the ‘‘squeaking and gibbering’’ of those disembodied 
phantoms which haunted the streets of Rome, no doubt his won- 
dertul imagination could have filled up the sketch, which, marked 
by these two emphatic and singularly felicitous expressions, he has 
left as characteristic of the language of the dead. 

In this point of view, our authoress has, with equal judgment 
and accuracy, confined her flight within those limits on which her 
pinions could support her; and though we are disposed to contest 
her general principle, we are willing to admit it as a wise and pru- 
dent one, so far as applied to regulate her own composition. In 
no part of The Old English Baron, or of any other of her works, 
does Miss Reeve show the possession of a rich or powerful imagi- 
nation. Her dialogue is sensible, easy, and agreeable, but neither 
marked by high flights of fancy, or strong bursts of passion. Her 
apparition is an ordinary fiction, of which popular superstition used 
to furnish a thousand instances, when nights were long, and a fa- 
mily had little better to do, when assembled round a Christmas 
log, than to listen to such tales. She is very felicitously cautious 
in showing us no more of Lord Lovel’s ghost than she needs must 
—he is a silent apparition, palpable to the sight only, and never 
brought forward into such broad day-light as might have dissolved 
our reverence. And so far, we repeat, the authoress has used her 
own power to the utmost advantage, and gained her point by not 
attempting a step beyond it. But we cannot allow that the rule 
which, in her own case, has been well and wisely adopted, ought 
to circumscribe a bolder and a more imaginative writer. 

In what may be called the costume, or keeping, of the chival- 
rous period in which the scene of both is laid, the language and 
style of Horace Walpole, together with his intimate acquaintance 
with the manners of the middle ages, form an incalculable differ- 
ence betwixt Zhe Castle of Otranto and The Old English Baron. 
Clara Reeve, probably, was better acquainted with Plutarch and 
Rapin, than with Froissart or Olivier de la Marche. This is no 
imputation on the taste of that ingenious lady. In her days, Mac- 
beth was performed in a general’s full uniform, and Lord Hastings 
was dressed Jike 2 modern high chamberlain going to court. Now, 
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more attention to costume is demanded, and authors, as well as 
players, are obliged to make attempts, however fantastic or gro- 
tesque, to imitate the manners, on the one hand, and the dress, on 
the other, of the times in which their scene is laid. Formerly, 
nothing of this kind was either required or expected; and it is not 
improbable that the manner in which Walpole circumscribes his 
dialogue (in most instances) within the stiff and stern precincts pre- 
scribed by a strict attention to the manners and language of the 
times, is the first instance of such restrictions. In The Old Eng- 
lish Baron, on the contrary, all parties speak and act much in the 
fashion of the seventeenth century; employ the same phrases of 
courtesy; and adopt the same tone of conversation. Baron Fitz- 
owen, and the principal characters, talk after the fashion of country 
squires of that period, and the lower personages like gaffers and 
gammers of the same era. And “ were but the combat in lists left 
out,”’ or converted into a modern duel, the whole train of incidents 
might, for any peculiarity to be traced in the dialect or narration, 
have taken place in the time of Charles II., or in either of the two 
succeeding reigns. As it is, the story reads as if it had been tran- 
scribed into the language, and according to the ideas, of this latter 
period. Yet we are uncertaia whether, upon the whole, this does 
not rather add to, than diminish the interest of the work ;—at least 
it gives an interest of a different kind, which, if it cannot compete 
with that which arises out of a highly exalted and poetical imagi- 
nation, and a strict attention to the character and manners of the 
middle ages, has yet this advantage, that it reaches its point more 
surely, than had a higher, more difficult, and more ambitious line of 
composition been attempted. 

To explain our meaning:—He that would please the modern 
world, yet present the exact impression of a tale of the middle 
ages, will repeatedly find that he must, in spite of spite, sacrifice 
the last to the first object, and eternally expose himself to the just 
censure of the rigid antiquary, because he must, to interest the read- 
ers of the present time, invest his characters with language and senti- 
ments unknown to that period; and thus his utmost efforts only 
attain a sort of composition between the true and the fictitious,— 
just as the dress of Lear, as performed on the stage, is neither that 
of a moderns sovereign, nor the cerulean painting and bear-hide 
with which the Britons, at the time when that monarch is supposed 
to have lived, tattooed their persons, and sheltered themselves from 
cold. All this inconsistency is avoided by adopting the style of 
our grandfathers and great-grandfathers. 

It is no doubt true, that Zhe Old English Baron, written in 
the latter and less ambitious taste, is sometimes tame and tedious, 
not to say mean and tiresome. The total absence of peculiar charac- 
ter,—for every person introduced is rather described as one of a genus 
than as an original, discriminated, and individual person,—may have 
its effect in producing the tedium which loads the story in some 
places. This is a general defect in the novels of the period, and it 
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was scarce to be expected that the amiable and accomplished au- 
thoress, in her secluded situation, and with acquaintance of events 
and characters derived from books alone, should have rivalled those 
authors who gathered their knowledge of the human heart from 
having, like Fielding and Smollet, become acquainted, by sad ex- 
perience, with each turn of “‘ many-coloured life.’’ Nor was it to 
be thought that she should have emulated in this particular her 
prototype Walpole, who, as a statesman, a poet, and a man of the 
world, “‘ who knew the world like a man,”’ has given much indi- 
vidual character to his sketch of Manfred. What we here speak of 
is not the deficiency in the style and costume, but a certain creep- 
ing and low line of narrative and sentiment; which may be best 
illustrated by the grave and minute accounting into which Sir 
Philip Harclay and the Baron Fitzowen enter,—aiter an event so 
unpleasant as the judgment of Heaven upon a murderer, brought 
about by a judicial combat, and that combat occasioned by the awful 
and supernatural occurrences in the eastern chamber,—where we 
find the arrears of the estate gravely set off against the education ol 
the heir, and his early maintenance in the Baron’s family. Yet 
even these prolix, minute, and unnecessary details, are precisely 
such as would occur in a similar story told by a grandsire or gran- 
dame to a circle assembled round a winter’s fire; and while they 
take from the dignity of the composition, and would therefore have 
been rejected by a writer of more exalted imagination, do certainly 
add in some degree to its reality, and bear in that respect a resem- 
blance to the art with which De Foe impresses on his readers the 
truth of his fictions, by the insertion of many minute, and immate- 
rial, or unnatural circumstances, which we are led to suppose could 
only be recorded because they are true. Perhaps, to be cireum- 
stantial and abundant in minute detail, and in one word, though an 
unauthorized one, to be somewhat prosy, is one mode of securing 
a certain necessary degree of credulity in hearing a ghost-story. 
It gives a sort of quaint antiquity to the whole, as belonging to the 
times of “superstitious elde,’”’ and those whom we have observed 
to excel in oral narratives of such a nature, usually study to secure 
the attention of their audience by employing this art. At least, 
whether owing to this mode of telling her tale, or to the interest of 
the story itself, and its appeal to the secret reserve of superstitious 
feeling which maintains its influence in most bosoms, The Old Eng- 
lish Baron has always produced as strong an effect as any story of 
the kind, although liable to the objections which we have freely 
stated, without meaning to impeach the talents of the amiable au- 
thoress. 

Dismissing this interesting subject for the present, we trust we 
may, in the progress of this Work, find some future opportunity 
to offer a few more general remarks on the introduction of super- 
natural machinery into modern works of fiction 
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SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 
LETTER TO AN OLD GENTLEMAN, 
Whose Education has been neglected. 


My Drar S1tr,—The question which you have done me the ho- 
nour to propose to me, through the medium of our common friend 
Mr. Grierson, I shall endeavour to answer with as much exactness 
as a limited observation and experience can warrant. 

You ask—or rather Mr. Grierson, in his own interesting language 
asks for you—‘* Whether a person at the age of sixty-three, with 
no more proficiency than a tolerable knowledge of most of the cha- 
racters of the English alphabet at first sight amounts to, by dint of 
persevering application, and good masters,—a docile and ingenuous 
disposition on the part of the pupil always pre-supposed,—may 
hope to arrive, within a presumable number of years, at that degree 
of attainments, which shall entitle the possessor to the character, 
which you are on so many accounts justly desirous of acquiring, of 
a learned man.”’ 

This is fairly and candidly stated—only I could wish that on 
one point you had been a little more explicit. In the mean time, 
I will take it for granted, that by a ** knowledge of the alphabetic 
characters,”’ you confine your meaning to the single powers only, 
as you are silent on the subject of the diphthongs, and harder combi- 
nations. 

Why truly, Sir, when I consider the vast circle of sciences—it 
is not here worth while to trouble you with the distinction between 
learning and science—which a man must be understood to have 
made the tour of in these days, before the world will be willing 
to concede to him the title which you aspire to, I am almost 
disposed to reply to your inquiry by a direct answer in the nega- 
tive. 

However, where all cannot be compassed, a great deal that is 
truly valuable may be accomplished. I am unwilling to throw out 
any remarks that should have a tendency to damp a hopeful genius; 
but I must not in fairness conceal from you, that you have much to 
do. The consciousness of difficulty is sometimes a spur to exertion. 
Rome—or rather, my dear to borrow an illustration from a 
place, as yet more familiar ag sc ati not 
built ina day. 

Your mind as yet, give me leave to tell you, is in the state of a 
sheet of white paper. We must not blot or blur it over too hastily. 
Or, to use an opposite simile, it is like a piece of parchment all 
be-scrawled and be-seribbled over with characters of no sense or 
import, which we must carefully erase and remove, before we can 
make way for the authentic characters or impresses, which are to 
be substituted in their stead by the corrective hand of science. 

Your mind, my dear Sir, again resembles that same parchment, 
which we will suppose a little hardened by time and disuse 
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We may apply the characters, but are we sure that the ink will 
sink? 

You are in the conditicn of a traveller, that has all his journey to 
begin. And again, you are worse off than the traveller which I 
have supposed—for you have already lost your way. 

You have much to learn, which you have never been taught, 
and more, I fear, to unlearn, which you have been taught erro- 
neously. You have hitherto, I dare say, imagined, that the sun 
moves round the earth. When you shall have mastered the true 
solar system, you will have quite a different theory upon that 
point, I assure you. I mention but this instance. Your own ex- 
perience, as knowledge advances, will furnish you with many pa- 
rallels. 

I can scarcely approve of the intention, which Mr. Grierson in- 
forms me you had contemplated, of entering yourself at a common 
seminary, and working your way up from the lower to the higher 
forms with the children. I see more to admire in the modesty, 
than in the expediency, of such a resolution. I own I cannot re- 
concile myself to the spectacle of a gentleman at your time of life 
seated, as must be your case at first, below a Tyro of four or five— 
for at that early age the rudiments of education usually commence 
in this country. I doubt whether more might not be lost in the 
point of fitness, than would be gained in the advantages which you 
propose to yourself by this scheme. 

You say, you stand in need of emulation; that this incitement is 
no where to be had but at a public school; that you should be 
more sensible of your progress by comparing it with the daily pro- 
gress of those around you. But have you considered the nature 
of emulation; and how it is sustained at those tender years, which 
you would have to come in competition with? I am afraid you 
are dreamirg of academic prizes and distinctions. Alas! in the 
university, for which you are preparing, the highest medal would 
be a silver penny, and you must graduate in nuts and oranges. 

I know that Peter, the great Czar—or Emperor—of Moscovy, 
submitted himself to the discipline of a dock-yard at Deptford, that 
he might learn, and convey to his countrymen, the noble art of 
ship-building. You are old enough to remember him, or at least 
the talk about him. I call to mndigo other great princes, who, 
to instruct themselves in the theoryrand practice of war, and set 
an example of subordination to their subjects, have condescended 
to enrol themselves as private soldiers; and, passing through the 
successive ranks of corporal, quarter-master, and the rest, have 
served their way up to the station, at which most princes are wil- 
ling enough to set out—of General and Commander-in-Chief over 
their own forces. But—besides that there is oftentimes great sham 
and pretence in their show of mock humility—the competition 
which they stooped to was with their co-evals, however inferior 
to them in birth. Between ages so very disparate, as those 
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which you contemplate, I fear there can no salutary emulation 
subsist. 

Again in the other alternative, could you submit to the ordinary 
reproofs and discipline of a day-school? Could you bear to be cor- 
rected for your faults? Or how would it look to see you put to 
stand, as must be the case sometimes, in a corner? 

I am airaid the idea of a public school in your circumstances 
ntust be given up. 

But is it impossible, my dear Sir, to find some person of your 
own age—if of the other sex, the more agreeable perhaps—whose 
information, like your own, has rather lagged behind their years, 
who should be willing to set out from the same point with yourself, 
to undergo the same tasks—thus at once inciting and sweetening 
each other’s labours in a sort of friendly rivalry. Such a one, 
think, it would not be difficult to find in some of the western parts 
of this island—about Dartmoor for instance. 

Or what if, from your own estate—that estate which, unexpect- 
edly acquired so late in life, has inspired into you this generous 
thirst after knowledge, you were to select some elderly peasant, 
that might best be spared from the land; to come and begin his 
education with you, that you might till, as it were, your minds 
together—one, whose heavier progress might invite, without a 
fear of discouraging, your emulation? We might then see—starting 
from an equal post—the difference of the clownish and the gentle 
blood. 

A private education then, or such a one as I have been de- 
scribing, being determined on, we must in the next place look out 
for a preceptor:—for it will be some time before either of you, left 
to yourselyes, will be able to assist the other to any great purpose 
in his studies. 

And now, my dear Sir, if in describ ng such a tutor as I haye 
imagined for you, I use a style a little above the familiar one in 
which I have hitherto chosen to address you, the nature of the 
subject must be my apology. Difficile est de scientiis inscienter 
logui, which is as much as to say that “in treating of scientific 
matters it is difficult to avoid the use of scientific terms.” But I 
shall endeavour to be as plain as possible. I am not going to pre- 
sent you with the idead of a pedagogue, as it may exist in my fancy, 
or has possibly been realized in the persons of Buchanan and 
Busby. Something less than perfection will serve our turn. The 
scheme which I propose in this first or introductory letter has 
reference to the first four or five years' of your education only; 
and in enumerating the qualifications of him that should undertake 
the direction of your studies, I shall rather point out the minimum, 
or least, that I shall require of him, than trouble you in the search 
of attainments neither common nor necessary to our immediate 
purpose. 

He should be a man of deep and extensive knowledge. So mueh 
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at least is indispensable. Something older than yourself, I could 
wish him, because years add reverence. 

To his age and great learning, he should be blest with a temper 
and a patience, willing to accommodate itself to the imperfections 
of the slowest and meanest capacities. Such a one in forme: 
days Mr. Hartlib appears to have been, and such in our days I 
take Mr. Grierson to be; but our friend, you know, unhappily has 
other engagements. I do not demand a consummate grammarian ; 
but he must be a thorough master of vernacular orthography, with 
an insight into the accentualities and punctualities of modern Saxon, 
or English. He must be competently instructed (or how shall he 
instruct you?) in the tetralogy, or four first rules, upon which notonly 
arithmetic, but geometry, and the pure mathematics themselves, are 
grounded. I do not require that he should have measured the 
globe with Cook, or Ortelius, but it is desirable that he should 
have a general knowledge (I do not mean a very nice or pedantic 
one) of the great division of the earth into four parts, so as to teach 
you readily to name the quarters. He must have a genius capable 
in some degree of soaring to the upper element, to deduce from 
thence the not much dissimilar computation of the cardinal points, 
or hinges, upon which those invisible phenomena, which naturalists 
agree to term winds, do perpetually shift and turn. He must in- 
struct you, in imitation of the old Orphic fragments (the mention 
of which has possibly escaped you), in numeric and harmonious re- 
sponses, to deliver the number of solar revolutions, within which 
each of the twelve periods, into which the nanis Vulgaris, o1 
common year, is divided, doth usually complete and terminate it- 
self. The intercalaries, and other subtle problems, he will do well 
to omit, till riper years, and course of study, shall have rendered 
you more capable thereof. He must be capable of embracing all 
history, so as from the countless myriads of individual men, who 
have peopled this globe of earth—/or if is a globe—by comparison 
of their respective births, lives, deaths, fortunes, conduct, prowess, 
&c. to pronounce, and teach you to pronounce, dogmatically and cate- 
chetically, who was the richest, who was the strongest, who was the 
wisest,who wes the meekest man that ever lived; to the facilitation of 
which solution, you will readily conceive, a smattering of biography 
would in no inconsiderable degree conduce. Leaving the dialects of 
men (in one of which I shall take leave to suppose you by this time at 
least superficially instituted), you will learn to ascend with him to the 
contemplation of that unarticulated language, which was before the 
written tongue; and, with the aid of the elder Phrygian or ’sopic 
key, to interpret the sounds by which the animal tribes communi- 
cate their minds—evolving moral instruction with delight from the 
dialogue of cocks, dogs, and foxes. Or marrying theology with 
verse, from whose mixture a beautiful and healthy offspring may be 
expected, in your own native accents (but purified) you will keep 
time together to the profound harpings of the more modern or 
Wattsian hymuics. ; 
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Thus far I have ventured to conduct you to a “ hill-side, whence 
you may discern the right path of a virtuous and noble education; 
laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so 
full of goodly prospects and melodious sounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming.*” 

With my best respects to Mr. Grierson, when you see him, 

I remain, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
eIpril 1, 1823. Exia.—[ London Mag. 
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Manuel du Bibliophile, ou Traité de Choix des Livres. Par 
Gapriet Pircnor. 2 vols. Svo. Dison. 


Bibliotheca Britannica: or a General Index to British and 
Foreign Literature. By Rosert Warr. 4to. Edinburgh 
and London. 4 vols. 1824. 


Bibliotheca Biblica: a Select List af Books on Sacred Literature, 
with Notices, Biographical, Critical, and Bibliographical. By 
Wiitram Orme. 8yo. Edinburgh and London. 1824. 


Bistrocrapny, or the knowledge of books, is a branch of 
science, which has been most extensively studied by the literati 
of France, Germany, and Italy. Great Britain, however, ean 
boast of re learned bibliographers now living, among whom 
the Rey. T. F. Dibdin may claim a distinguished place for the 
variety of information contained in his numerous publications, 
and for their splendid typography. M. Peignot is one of the most 
prolific writers on bibliography in France: and his attachment to 
his favourite pursuit has led him, in some of his multifarious vo- 
lumes, to exaggerate its value, so far as to represent it as the most 
extensive and even universal of all sciences. Bibliography, as 
pursued by some, at least, of its ardent admirers, is little more than 
a mere knowledge of the fringe and drapery of a book; but, if it 
go not beyond this, it goes no useful length; it is a curiosity at 
once absurd and irregular. To be useful, bibliography must 
teach us to read what. is valuable, not merely what is rare; to 
make a love of books instrumental to a love of knowledge; to exa- 
mine as well as to open volumes, and to apply our knowledge 
of what has been written or done in other ages, towards the im- 
provement of that in which we live. Such is the true end of 
hibliography; and its object is more or less answered in the 
publications of which we are now to give some account to our 
readers, 

The first of these is the * Manuel”’ of M. Peignot, which was 
originally an essay of three hundred pages, published in 1817, but 


* Milton’s Tractate on Education, addressed to Mr. Hartlib. 
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it is now enlarged into two well printed and well filled octayo vo- 
lumes, comprising nearly one thousand pages. Passing over the 
preliminary discourse, which contains a number of observations not 
remarkable for their profundity, though ingeniously expressed, on 
the importance of literature, the use and abuse of the press, &c. we 
come to the first part of his work, which treats on the necessity of 
making a selection out of the innumerable quantity of volumes extant. 
The second part comprises a literary, historical, and chronological 
account of the predilection, which celebrated men in every age have 
exhibited for peculiar books. J/u/tum legere, non multa, was 
their motto, as it must be that of every one, who is desirous of ac- 
quiring solid information. This, as we incidentally remarked in 
our last volume, (p. 394,) is one of the more amusing parts of Mr. 
Peignot’s book, though at the same time one of the most prolix. 
We shall condense it into its principal parts; the chief part even 
of those are already familiar to the student. 

The history of Thucydides, who when a youth had shed tears of 
transport and joy on hearing Herodotus repeat his history of the 
Persian wars before the Athenians, was so much admired by De- 
mosthenes, that, in order to perfect himself as an orator, he tran- 
scribed it eight times, and could almost repeat it by heart. The 
reverence of Alexander the Great for Homer is known to all scho- 
lars. Xenophon was the favourite author of Scipio Africanus, who 
continually perused his works, which materially contributed to 
make him a great general: the same admirable moralist and histo- 
rian constituted the delight of Lucullus. Though Aristotle, Plato, 
and Theophrastus were greatly admired and studied by Cicero, yet 
Demosthenes was in his judgment the greatest of all orators in 
every kind of style: and he gloried in imitating him. The younger 
Brutus so highly esteemed the history of Polybius, that he not only 
read it even when engaged in the most important affairs, but on the 
very day before the battle of Philippi, he was oceupied in abridg- 
ing his history. So enthusiastically was Virgil attached to Homer, 
that he was surnamed the Homeric. 

The Emperor Adrian is an instance of the deprayation of literary 
taste, which took place after the Augustan age. He preferred, 
in eloquence, Cato to Cicero; in poetry, Ennius to Virgil; and in 
history, Coelius to Sallust. The Emperor Tacitus so highly va- 
lued the works of the historian Tacitus, (from whom he gloried in 
tracing his descent), that he placed his statue in the public libra- 
ries, and commanded that ten new copies of his writings should be 
made annually, at the expense of the treasury, that they might riot 
perish by the carelessness of readers. Homer and Plato were the fa- 
vourite authors of Julian: Virgil, of Theodorie I., King of the 
Visigoths; and Augustine’s Treatise on the City of God, of Char- 
lemagne, who not only read it during his dinner, but placed it be- 
neath his pillow when he slept. Our illustrious Alfred, was so 
charmed with the fables of Ausop, that he translated them into 
Saxon verse. 
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Theodore Gaza, the grammarian of Thessalonica, (who fled into 
Italy on the conquest of his country by the Turks), said, as Menage 
also did long afterwards, that if all the books of the ancients were 
in the fire, he would draw Plutarch out of the flames, in preference 
to all the rest. Louis XII. showed his good sense and good taste, 
by making choice of the commentaries of Casar and of Cicero de 
Officiis. Andrea Navageri, a noble Venetian, and a good Latin 
poet, was particularly tond of Catullus, whom he imitated in an 
excellent book of epigrams, which he composed. His enthusiastic 
attachment to the poems of Catullus led him to conceive such a ha- 
tred of Martial’s epigrams, that, having instituted in his own 
house an annual festival in honour of the muses, he never failed on 
these occasions to sacrifice a copy of Martial to the manes and me- 
mory of Catullus. The cardinals Du Prat and Bellia were both 
passionate admirers of the romance of Rabelais. ‘The former in- 
deed, carried his admiration to such a pitch, that wherever he went, 
Rabelais was his inseparable companion: and the latter is said to 
have refused to admit a distinguished scholar to his table, because 
he had not read the book: for so was the romance at that time 
ealled. Nicholas Bourbon, a modern Latin poet, said that he had 
rather be the author of Buchanan’s Paraphrase on the Psalms of 
David, than be archbishop of Paris; and the celebrated Julius Cassar 
Sealiger, that he would rather have composed the second Ode in 
the fourth book of Horace, (Quem tu Melpomene semel, §c.) than 
be King of Arragon. Thucydides was the companion of the Em- 
peror Charles V. Melancthon limited his library to four authors, 
whose names begin with the same letter, viz. Plato, Pliny, Plu- 
tarch, and Ptolemy. The celebrated civilian Cujas used to say of 
the works of Paulus de Castro, a distinguished professor of law in 
the fifteenth century,—Qui non habet Paulum de Castro, tuni- 
cam vendat et emat. Montaigne gave the preference among the 
moderns, to the Decameron of Boccacio, to Rabelais, and to the 
Basia of Johannes Secundus, and among the ancients to Virgil, Lu- 
cretius, Catullus, Horace, Lucan, Terence, Plutarch (in the French 
version of Amyot), Seneca, the philosophical writings of Cicero, 
especially his moral treatises, his epistles to Atticus, and the com- 
mentaries of Czsar. Passerat, professor of eloquence in the col- 
Jege at Cambray, was particularly attached to Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Propertius. He made their poems the subject of his lectures, 
and published elaborate commentaries on them. The venerable 
admiral de Coligny, when a young man, and Henry IV. of France, 
were equally admirers of the Elements of Euclid and of Plutarch’s 
Lives: to the latter work, the king often acknowledged himself 
indebted for many excellent maxims, both of personal conduct and 
of government. Statius, Seneca the tragic poet, Ovid, Juvenal, 
Martial, and above all Horace, were the favourite authors of Mal- 
herbe, who was accustomed to call the works of Horace his bre 
viary. Cardinal Richelieu reereated himself with Barelay’s Ar- 
genis. Quevedo de Villegas, the well known author of the Visions, 
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was so passionately fond of Don Quixote, that, when reading it, he 
was tempted to burn his own numerous productions. Grotius al- 
ways carried a copy of Lucan in his pocket, which he kissed seve- 
ral times in the course of the day. Next to the Bible, Hlomer was 
the solace of our immortal Milton. Quintus Curtius was the fa- 
vourite author of Marshal Turenne, and of Charles XII. of Swe- 
den. La Bruyere placed Moses, Homer, Plato, Virgil, and Ho- 
race, above all other writers. Racine, while only a youth of 16 or 
17, had almost entirely learnt Sophocles and Euripides by heart. 
Bossuet being asked what work he would wish to have written, 
replied “The Provincial Letters’? of Pascal. Bourdaloue read 
every year the epistles of Saint Paul, the works of Chrysostom, 
and of Cicero, from which he drew his masculine and solid elo- 
quence. The learned and upright chancellor D’ Aguesseau suffered 
no day to pass, without perusing some portion of the Scriptures; 
and from this circumstance M. Piegnot takes occasion to introduce 
a long disquisition on the sublimity, beauty, and excellence of the 
sacred writings. Tacitus was the favourite author of Montesquieu ; 
Kempis de Imitatione Christi, of Fontenelle; Cicero and Horace, 
of the Dauphin, (father of Louis XVI.); the Athaliah of Racine, 
and the Petit Caréme of Massillon, of Voltaire; Plutarch’s Lives 
of Rosseau; Horace, of D’Alembert; Euripides, Sophocles, and 
Richardson the novelist, of Diderot. Buffon recommended the pe- 
rusal of the writings of the greatest geniuses, the number of which 
he limited to five, viz. Bacon, Newton, Leibnitz, Montesquieu, and 
himself! He also highly esteemed Fenelon and Richardson. In 
early life, Franklin was delighted with Xenophon, from whose 
philosophic works he seems to have derived his Socratic method. 
Louis XVI. was so charmed with Fenelon’s Directions pour la 
conscience d’un Loi, that he ordered an impression of them to be 
printed. Among other literary productions of this unfortunate and 
amiable king, which Peignot has recorded, we may mention his 
translation of Walpole’s Historic Doubts respecting Richard III., 
and of Hume’s History of Charles I. into French, as well as some 
of the earlier volumes of Gibbon’s Rome. The Empress Catharine 
II. was attached to Amyot’s French version of Plutarch, Amelot 
de la Houssaie’s translation of Tacitus, and the Essays of Mon- 
taigne. The opinion of Viscount Chateaubriand closes this part of 
M. Peignot’s work as well as his first volume. “ Pascal,’’ he says, 
** Bossuet, Molicre, and La Fontaine, are four incomparable men, 
whom we shall never see again. If we do not reckon Racine among 
them, it is because he has a rival in Virgil.” 

On referring to the preceding list, it will be seen that Plutarch’s 
Lives have been most frequently preferred to every other book, 
except the Scriptures. We are not disposed to go so far as some of 
his admirers: but we must in justice add, that few productions of 
antiquity are better fitted to form men either for public or private 
life. Plutarch, as Rollin long since remarked, does not suffer him- 
self to be dazzled by brilliant actions. The reflections introduced 
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juto his writings, accustom his readers to form similar judgments, 
to teach them wherein true greatness and glory consist. His lan- 
guage, certainly, is neither pure nor elegant: but this defect is 
compensated by a force and energy, which are admirably adapted 
to delineate vivid images, and to express noble and sublime emo- 
trons. 

The third part of this treatise comprises a notice of the finest 
passages in the works of the most celebrated writers, both ancient 
and modern, in the compilation of which M. Peignot has confess- 
edly availed himself of the labours of the principal critics. These 
are alphabetically arranged, not very consistently in our judgment; 
and some curious collocations of names are consequently produced. 
Thus we find Julius Cesar between Cervantes, and the pathetic 
Cheminais, whom Bouhours termed the Euripides of the Pulpit; 
Aschylus and Euripides between the comical Dufresny and the elo- 
quent and pious Fenelon; Ovid between Nicole and Piron; Sallust 
between Rousseau and Saurin; and Voltaire between Virgil and 
Xenophon. We must, however, add that M. Peignot appears to 
have generally succeeded in indicating the best passages of each; 
and were a Chrestomathia to be published containing the passages 
of the several classics which he has specified, with the aeccom- 
paniment of select notes, it would be an admirable help towards 
forming the taste of academic youth, instead of the mutilated “ Ele- 
gant Extracts” from Greek and Latin authors, which are com- 
monly used, 

To these notices succeeds a bibliographical account, systematically 
arranged, of the best editions of the classics of every age, sacred and 
profane, together with the best French translations of ancient and 
toreign works, This catalogue raisonné fills 286 pages, and is re- 
plete with information concisely expressed. M. Peignot’s work 
1s a perfect contrast to Mr. Dibdin’s lively * Library Companion,” 
of which we defer giving an account to our readers, till his second 
and corrected edition shall make its appearance. 

M. Peignot in the last portion of his work gives a variety of 
useful instruetions for the situation of a library, and the best mode 
of arranging and preserving the books. 

Previously to the collecting of books, some attention should ob- 
viously be given to a commodious place for their reception. Vi- 
truvius recommends an eastern aspect, because the study requires 
the morning light, and because this exposure is most favourable to 
their preservation. A southern aspect favours the hatching of in- 
sects, while a western one renders a library damp. Savot is of 
opinion that a northern aspect is preferable, because the air from 
the north is purer.* The result of both these opinions is, that an 


* A better reason may be found in the greater clearness of the light; its ereater 
equality us being free from the direct sun-beam, and in the result its greater capa- 
bility of adaptation to the generally delicate eye of the student, by jalousies, by green 
curtains, kc. The painter’s study always faces the the North, 
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apartment intended for books, ought to be neither subject to mois 
ture nor exposed to the solar rays: it should be on the first or se- 
cond floor, well ceiled, well lighted and floored, and ought to be 
kept very neat. Where a library is composed of very valuable 
books, M. Peignot recommends book-cases and shelves of cedar, 
or at least of very dry and sound oak; the former from its odour, 
and the latter from its hardness, being best calculated to keep away 
worms and other insects, which easily penetrate the soiter woods. 
The number and size of the shelves, and the distance from one 
shelf to another, must depend on the number and sizes of the books. 
We have not room for his minute instructions for fitting up the 
library of an opulent amateur, and for adapting the colour of the 
binding to the subjects of the volumes. We therefore pass to a 
subject interesting to every one who possesses a collection of books, 
—the care which is necessary for their preservation. 

Books have three formidable enemies: worms and other insects; 
moisture, which attacks them sheet by sheet, and finally rots 
them; and rats, which devour;—to which some malicious wits 
would add dorrowers, who forget to return them. 

An habitual regard to cleanliness, and to the quality of the wood 
of which the shelves are made, and a careful beating of the volumes 
together twice, or at least once in the course of the year, are the 
best general preservatives of books from insects. Strong odours, 
—musk, turpentine, thyme, &e. also drive them away. It is a 
common practice to disperse books bound in Russia leather on the 
different shelves for this purpose; but this, it seems, is not to be 
depended upon; M. Peignot having been assured by an expe- 
rienced book-binder, that Russia leather is also liable to the attacks 
of inseets. The little animals which do so much damage to libra- 
ries are the Péinus fur, and the Ptinus mollis of Limnzeus. Some 
of them perforate the leaves of a book completely through, in a 
straight line, while others pierce them in sinuous furrows, like 
those made by the silk-worm feeding on a mulberry leaf. Books 
thus attacked ought to be beaten, laid in the air, and fumigated 
with sulphur, the vapour of which kills them when they are per- 
fect insects, but produces no effect upon the eggs. The season of 
their being hatched ought therefore to be carefully attended: in 
general it is about March. The fumigation ought to take place in 
summer. ‘The causes of these ravages are to be attributed to the 
boards and paste ordinarily used by book-binders; and various 
fruitless attempts have been made to prevent them by wormwood, 
coloquintida, &c., or potash, salt of tartar, or other vegetable salts. 
But the only effectual preventives are the mineral salts, alum, vi- 
triol, &c. Hence it has been recommended to book-binders to use 
starch instead of flour for their paste, and to sprinkle pulverized 
alum, mixed with some finely ground pepper, between the book 
and the cover. The progress of depredations already commenced 
a been stayed by strewing ground pepper among the damaged 
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The mischief occasioned by humidity, which is always to be 
apprehended at certain seasons of the year, may be prevented by 
allowing a free circulation of air in the library, particularly by 
leaving the shelves and windows open in fine weather, and care- 
fully shutting them at the approach of evening, lest moths should 
enter and deposit their eggs, the larva of which would ravage the 
books. 

The depredations of rats are formidable only to those persons 
who will not take any precautions against them, or in little fre- 
quented places or warehouses, where books are piled up in large 
heaps. These animals, however, it is said, wili rarely begin to 
gnaw books, when they can find enough to drink. 

We will add another enemy to which books are exposed, and 
which seems to have escaped M. Peignot’s attention—we mean 
dust. This is to be dreaded by the amateur of books, not only 
because it is favourable to the multiplication of insects, but espe- 
cially beeause it tarnishes the binding. But this evil may be ef- 
fectually guarded against by means of well closed book-eases, and 
by adopting the precaution already noticed, of beating them toge- 
ther occasionally, and by dusting them gently with a soft linen, 
not woollen, cloth. 

In every case a sufficient space should be left between each row 
of books and the shelf above it, to admit of its removal without 
difficulty, regard also being had not to place the books too closely 
together, lest the free circulation of air should be prevented, and 
the brillianey of the binding be injured by their rubbing against one 
another, when they are drawn out. 

M. Peignot has a long section on the forms, sizes and binding 
ef books, with which we need not trouble our readers. With re- 
gard to their classification, where a library consists of a moderate 
number of volumes, we have found the alphabetical arrangement 
as convenient as any that can be adopted. Of late years, indeed, 
this method is said to have been applied to some large collections, 
with the exception of early printed volumes, and other rare works, 
which cannot be too carefully preserved. But where this method is 
ebserved, a classed catalogue is absolutely necessary. In the older li- 
braries, the books are, for the most part, disposed according to classes. 
In the arrangement of a large library, the great objects of attention 
are, to divide and subdivide into different classes and sub-titles all 
those works, which contain the sum of human knowledge; each pri- 
mary class being considered as a trunk or stem, bearing branches, 
boughs, and leaves. The great difficulty to be surmounted in es- 
tablishing the proper order, is, first, to fix the rank which the pri- 
mary classes ought to hold, and secondly, to refer to each of them 
the prodigious number of branches, boughs and leaves belonging to 
it. The advantage to be derived from these divisions and subdivi- 
sions is, that they enable us to find with ease the books which we 
may have occasion to consult on any specific subject, and also to 
ascertain readily the earliest, the most copious, or the most recent 
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treatise upon that subject. In these principles all bibliographers are 
agreed, though almost every one has differed in his mode of applying 
them. There are extant a great number of systems for the classifi- 
cation of a library, (more than thirty of which have recently passed 
under our consideration,) the chief of which M. Peignot has giver 
in the second volume of his Dictionnaire Raisonne de Bibliolo 
gie, where he has shown his own preference of the scheme origi- 
nally traced by Lord Bacon. That profound philosopher refers 
the subjects of our knowledge to three primary classes, viz. Me 
mory, whence results history; Imagination, whence results poetry ; 
and Reason, whence results philosophy; and these classes are 
branched out into very numerous divisions and subdivisions. The 
method of Bacon was adopted, and ingeniously commented upon, 
by D’Alembert in his preface to the French Encyclopédie, yet he 
placed reason before imagination, though on what grounds it would 
be difficult now to ascertain. There is, however, this serious ob- 
jection to Bacon’s system, and consequently to every other derived 
trom it, viz., that the three faculties to which it refers the whole 
operations of the mind, are perpetually blended together in their 
actual exercise: so that there is scarcely a single branch of human 
knowledge, which does not in a greater or less degree, furnish em- 
ployment to them all; and, not to enter into too minute details, there 
is a want of distinctness in his system, in confounding the sciences 
and arts together, under the same general title. Thus, the mecha- 
nical arts are referred by him to the department of history, and. 
ultimately, according to his analysis of the mind, to memory, and 
by Peignot to imagination. ‘To Bacon, however, we are indebted 
for the first idea of a philosophical arrangement of the difleren: 
branches of knowledge: and though his method of classification has 
been found too difficult to be carried into execution, yet others 
have profited by his hints, and have produced more practicable 
systems. Of these various schemes, that of Gabriel Martin, which 
was an improvement upon the method of the Jesuit John Garnier, 
is now adopted by M. Peignot. It would require too much space 
to exhibit this system in its details; we shall, therefore, only re- 
mark, that it divides knowledge into five great branches, viz. 
Religion, Jurisprudence, Sciences and Arts, the Belles Lettres 
and History. This system has been most generally adopted: it 
would, however, be improved by disjoining the arts from the 
sciences, and constituting them a distinct class; and by making 
Ecclesiastical history (or as we would preferably term it, the his- 
tory of religions,) a subordinate part of the first class; as Mr. Dib- 
din has very properly done. Altogether, we think M. Peignot’s 
** Manuel du Bibliophile,” one of the most useful bibliographical trea- 
tises which have issued from the French press. 

2. Dr. Watt’s “ Bibliotheca Britannica’? embraces a much wider 
range, and is, what its title professes to be, “‘a general index to 
British and Foreign literature,” filling nearly three thousand clgsely 
printed pages. The history of this work is a melancholy one. 
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Dr. Watt, the father, died when only a few of its sheets were 
printed off; and his son fell a victim to his zeal in finishing what 
his father had commenced. The first division contains the names 
of more than forty thousand authors, alphabetically arranged; and 
of each, as far as possible, a short biographical notice is given. It 
thus serves, in some measure, as a concise but comprehensive Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, containing not only all the literary names to 
be found in works of that kind, but also many thousands derived 
from other sources. The lists of their volumes are given chrono- 
logically; the titles at full length; and the various editions, sizes, 
prices, translations, and subsequent improvements, are most parti- 
cularly noticed. Upon the early printing, both of this country and 
the continent, much diligence has evidently been bestowed: and 
the typographical labours of Ames, Herbert, and Dibdin, have 
been laid under liberal contribution. There is condensed into this 
part of the work the substance of all that has been published with 
regard to the early history of printing. The account of the Greek 
and Roman classics and their respective translations, as well as of 
other more modern works, which have been considered classi- 
cal, is very comprehensive. ‘The account of British writers and 
their works, embraces every description of authors, and every 
branch of knowledge and literature: but the notices of Foreign 
writers are select. On what principle the selection has been made 
we are not informed: but, as the compilers profess, what indeed 
from their industry in other respects, we can readily believe, —that 
no names of any note have been omitted, we may consider the 
Bibliotheea Britannica as an universal catalogue, comprising all the 
authors with which we are acquainted, British or Foreign. There 
is one feature in this portion peculiarly valuable: all the most im- 
portant periodical transactions of British philosophical, antiquarian, 
and literary societies, as well as seientific journals, have been mi- 
nutely analysed, and the various papers entered under the author’s 
name, with a reference to the volume and page of the original 
publication. Dr. Young, we recollect, has something of this sort 
at the end of his admirable course of lectures on Natural Philoso- 
phy, &e.; but his catalogue or index does not come down later 
than 1805, while Dr. Watt has brought his analysis down as low 
as the periodical publication of his work in parts would allow. 
The second division of this laborious performance, is a minute 
index to the first, in which the subjects are arranged alphabetically 
under classes or titles; as ‘* Angling,’ ‘* Bible,” * Cookery,” 
‘* Rugland,’’ “ Medicine,” &e. &c. And under each all the works, 
and principal parts of works, treating on that subject, are disposed 
in chronological order, so as to form a kind of Annals of what has 
been written on every class. This part, besides serving as a mi- 
nute index to the first, includes a very complete list of the anony- 
mous and pseudonymous works which have appeared in this coun- 
try. Its value can be duly estimated only by those who are en- 
gaged in minute bibliographical researches: we have lately had 
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occasion to refer much to this portion of the Bibliotheca Britannica, 
and have been very rarely disappointed in our inquiry. One va- 
luable feature more, viz. briet definitions, chiefly scientific, and 
geographical notices of places, have been admitted; and, where 
the titles or subjects are extensive, they are arranged under va- 
rious subdivisions. Under the names of places, also, there is 
prefixed a list of the eminent literary characters to which they 
have given birth; an addition, which is not necessary to the 
plan of the work, but which is, however, both useful and inte- 
resting. 

In an undertaking of such magnitude, labouring under all the 
disadvantages of a first attempt, and in which the author had to en- 
counter the blunders and contradictions of numberless authorities; 
inaccuracies must have escaped. We do not however think that 
they will materially mislead an experienced bibliographer. Impli- 
cit confidence must not be placed in this work: but, on the other 
hand, its uses and advantages are so obvious that no library, at 
least, no public library, can dispense with it. 

3. Mr. Orme’s “ Bibliotheca Biblica” is intended for a different 
class of collectors, and is designed to furnish the means of easy re- 
ference to the most useful books in biblical literature, not excluding 
several leading theological works, though they do not bear di- 
rectly upon the exposition of the Bible. A few standard works 
on ecclesiastical history are mentioned, and several books on the 
Socinian controversy are also introduced, on account of their inti- 
mate connexion with the criticism and interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. As the author isa native of Scotland, he has’evinced a puar- 
donable partiality to the works of his countrymen; and if he has 
introduced a few names of writers who are not of much importance, 
he has brought us acquainted with many more whose publications 
are valuable. Mr. Orme pays a deserved tribute to the theologico- 
bibliographical labours of his predecessors, Leigh, Bishop Wilkins, 
Crowe, Walch, Calmet, and to Dr. Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica; 
and he acknowledges his obligations to the lists published by 
Bishops Watson, Barrington, Tomline, and Marsh; by Drs. Hales, 
Doddridge, and Williams, and by the Rey. Hartwell Horne in his 
Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. In going 
through his volume, we have frequently traced the language of 
Bishop Marsh and of Mr. Horne; but the author has not implicitly 
adopted either their critical judgments, or those of the other di- 
vines just enumerated. Wherever it was practicable, he professes 
to have examined the original work; and he has been thus enabled 
to correct many mistakes in former lists. 

The articles are disposed alphabetically for reference; but at the 
end, the author has given an arranged index, by consulting which, 
the reader may easily find the different writers, who treat on par- 
ticular subjects, and the commentators on the several books of 
Scripture. This index embraces Polyglotts, Hebrew Bibles, Greek 
New Testaments, Concordances both for the original languages and 
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for Versions of the Scriptures, Hebrew and Greek Lexicons, an- 
cient and modern Versions, Introductory Works to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures, Dictionaries of the Bible, Scripture Chro- 
nology, Geography, and Natural History, Jewish and Christian 
Antiquities, and Ecclesiastical History, Commentators on the 
Scriptures, both entire and on detached books of the Old and 
‘New Testaments, Harmonies, Writers on the evidences of Reve- 
lation and on the Prophecies, Rabbinical Writers, Biblical Inter- 
pretation and Criticism, Philological.Writers, and Miscellaneous 
Writers. 

We shall now subjoin a few extracts, by way of specimen of his 
remarks on some British and foreign divines, chiefly those pub- 
lished before the commencement of our journal. 


“ Apruorp, East, D.D. a Clergyman of the Church of Enge 
land, but an American by birth; born 1732; died 1816.—Dis- 
courses on Prophecy, 2 vols. 8vo, 1786. 

“These discourses were read at the Warburtonian Lecture, at which the cele- 
brated Discourses of Bishop Hurd were also delivered; and are not unworthy of 
the object which the learned prelate had in view, in the establishment of that 
foundation. The topics embraced by Dr. Apthorp are—the history of prophecy 
—canons of interpretation—prophecies of the birth of Christ—chronological cha- 
racters of the Messiah—theological characters of the Messiah—prophecies of the 
death of Christ—of the kingdom of Christ—characters of Antichrist—the mystic 
Tyre—and the origin and the progress of the Reformation. These subjects are dis- 
cussed with considerable ability and originality, and abound with clear and satistfae- 
tory views of the great doctrines of Christianity. 


“ Apthorp was also the author of * Letters on the Prevalence of Christianity be- 
fore its civil establishment,’ 8vo, 1778. Bishop Watson says, ‘The author has 
euriched this work with many learned remarks, and especially with a catalogue 
of civil and ecclesiastical historians, which the reader will find to be very useful.’ ” 


“ Barrincton, Joun Suute, Lord Barrington, originally a 
dissenter, but who afterwards conformed to the Church of Eng- 
land; born 1678; died 1734.—Miscellanea Sacra; or a New 
Method of Considering so much of the History of the Apostles as 
is contained in Scripture; in an Abstract of their History, an Ab- 
stract of that Abstract, and four Critical Essays. Lond. 1725, 2 
vols. Svo. 1770, 3 vols. 8vo. 


“This work of Lord Barrington contains some very valuable information on sub- 
jects not usually discussed. The first essay is on the teaching and witness of the 
Spirit, and affords some ingenious illustrations of the miraculous gifts of the primi- 
tive churches. The second is on the distinction between the Apostles, Elders, 
and Brethren, in which the nature of the apostolic office is particularly examined. 
The third is on the time when Paul and Barnabas became, and were known to be, 
Apostles; in which he contends that Paul was not constituted an apostle till his 
second visit to Jerusalem, mentioned Acts xxii. 17—21. The last is on the Apos- 
tolical decree, Acts xv. 23—30. It is very gratifying to find men of rank employed 
in studying the Bible, and devoting so much of their attention to it as these vo- 
lumes show Lord Barrington had done. It may be added, the work was originally 
published anonymously. The second edition was published by his son, the pre- 
sent Bishop of Durham, and contains, besides the above essays, another ‘On the 
Several Dispensations of God to Mankind, in the order in which they lie in the 
Bible; or a Short System of the Religion of Nature and Scripture.’ Lord Barring- 
ton was inclined to Arianism. He wrote, besides the above, several anonymous 
pamphlets, on subjects relating to Dissenters, to whom, though he left them, he 
always remained friendly.” 
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Mr. Orme will perhaps thank us for adding to this article, that 
it is in contemplation to publish a complete edition of all Lord 
Barrington’s works, many of which originally appeared anony- 
mously. 

“Betiamy, Jony, @ member of the Church of England.— 
The Holy Bible, newly translated from the Original Hebrew, 
with Notes Critical and Explanatory. London, 1818, 1821, 4to 


“ Three parts only of this work have been published. Mr. Bellamy is among 
the most arrogant of all translators, and his version the most absurd of all transla. 
tions. His work is a strange hodge-podge of error, confidence, misrepresentation, 
and abuse of learned and valuable writers in all the departments of biblical litera- 
ture. The plainest narratives in Scripture are rendered absurd and unintelligible, 
so that the Eclectic Reviewers justly conclude a very masterly critique on his 
work, by remarking, that its appropriate title would be, ‘ The Holy Bible perverted 
from the original Hebrew, by John Bellamy.’ For the honour of the Bible and 
our country, we hope its progress is atan end. Mr, Whitaker, Professor Lee, and 
Mr. Hurwitz, besides the Quarterly and Eclectic Reviews, have done the author 
more honour than he deserved, by their several replies to his foolish but mis- 
chievous performance. Mr. Bellamy is known as the author of a singular produc 
tion—‘ Ophion; or the Theology of the Serpent,’ 1811; by way"of Reply to Dr. 
Adam Clarke’s remarks on that subject in his commentary. From this pamphlet, 
it appears that the author’s views of the doctrine of the ‘Trinity are as erroneous as 
his biblical criticism is incorrect.” 


“ Burcess, Sir James Briann, Bart.—Reasons in Favour of a 
New Translation of the Holy Scriptures. London, 1819, Syo. 


“This work, though designed as a defence of Mr. Bellamy’s strange perform- 
ance, in reply to the Quarterly Review of that work, is worth consulting, though 
the reader will not be likely to adopt all the learned Baronet’s reasons, or reason- 
ings, in their support. It was followed by an anonymous pamphlet of no great 
value—* Reasons why a New Translation of the Bible should not be published.” 
1819, Svo.” 

Mr. Orme’s usual caution has here forsaken him. This “ ano- 
nymous pamphlet of no great value,” is known to have been writ- 
ten by the venerable Bishop Burgess; and it contains several 
** Reasons,’’ which are deserving of the most serious consideration. 


“ Bersuam, Tuomas, @ Socinian minister of London.—The 
Epistles of Paul the Apostle translated; with an Exposition and 
Notes. 1822, 4 vols. Svo. 


“This is one of the most elaborate performances on the Bible, which for many 
years have issued from the Unitarian press, Mr. Belsham has been long known as 
one of the chief leaders of that party in England, and as one of the principal authors 
of the improved Version of the New Testament. The translation of the Epistles 
of Paul is constructed on the visionary scheme of interpretation adopted and illus- 
trated by Dr. Taylor of Norwich. The tendency of the work is to subvert all those 
sentiments respecting sin, which are calculated to affect the mind with pain, and 
those views of the Deity and atonement of Christ, which are fitted to afford relief. 
Mr. Belsham uses great freedom with the readings of the original text, and stili 
greater with the principles of enlightened interpretation. He shows rather what 
the New Testament should be, in the opinion of a Socinian, than what it really és. 
‘the work is full of erroneous doctrine, incorrect learning, affected candour, aad 
forced interpretation,” 

Bonar, Joun, one of the Ministers of Perth; died 1761.— 
Observations on the Conduct and Character of Judas Iscariot, in a 
letter to the Rey. J. P. 1751, Sve. 
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“ This anonymous pamphiet dispJays very considerable aeuteness, apd is not un- 
worthy to be placed by the side of Lord Littleton on the Conversion of St. Paul, 
and Shaw on the Advice of Gamaliel,—tracts somewhat similar in their nature. 
It is Mr. Bonar’s object to support the truth of Christianity, from the character 
and testimony of the grand traitor against his Lord, and apostate from his truth. 
Mr. Bonar, who was a pious and superior man, wrote also, ‘An Analysis of the 
Moral and Religious Sentiments of Lord Kames and David Hume.’ ” 1755, 8vo, 


This valuable tract of Bonar’s was reprinted two or three years 
since. 

“ Hares, Witttam, D. D. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Professor of Oriental Languages in the University.—A 
New Analysis of Chronology, in which an attempt is made to ex- 
plain the History and Antiquities of the primitive nations of the 
world, and the prophecies relating to them, on principles tending 
to remove the imperfection and discordance of preceding systems. 
Lond. 1809—1814, 3 vols. Ato. 


“This is, perhaps, the most valuable chronological work that has ever been 
published. Possessed of the caution of Newton, and the learning of Usher, Dr. 
Hales proceeds on better data than either of these distinguished chronologists; 
aud pours a flood of light on some of the darkest and most difficult points in sa- 
cred and profane history. The first volume contains an explanation of the new 
system of chronology, adopted by the author, together with the elements of tech- 
nical chronology, and the elements of sacred geography, which are illustrated 
with six engravings. Volume second contains a chronological history of the Old 
‘Testament, the Apocrypha, and the New Testament, and of the whole range of 
prophecy. His translations are all made directly from the original Scriptures. In 
the third volume, there is a chronological history of the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Medes, Persians, Lydians, and Egyptians, &c., adjusted throughout to sacred chro- 
nulogy. Dr. Hales adopts the larger computation of the antediluvian and patriar- 
chal times contained in the Samaritan and the Septuagint, and restores and de- 
tends the genuine numbers of Josephus. The quantity of biblical criticism and 
interpretation interspersed through the work is extraordinary, and does very great 
tionour to the learning, research, and judgment of the author. Dr. Adam Clarke, 
who makes a very liberal use of the work in his Commentary, bestows on it the 
highest commendation.” 


“TIotpex, Grorcre, M.A. a Clergyman of the Church of 
England.—An Attempt towards an Improved Translation of the 
Proverbs of Solomon, from the original Hebrew, with Notes, criti- 
eal and explanatory, &c. Lond, 1819, 8vo.—An attempt to illus- 
trate the Book of Ecclesiastes. Ibid. 1822, Svo. 


“ These two works are among the ablest pieces of biblical illustration with which 
we have lately been furnished. ‘The author is evidently an excellent Hebrew 
Scholar. He does not unnecessarily deviate from the common translation; and 
always, when he does so, assigns satisfactory reasons for his departure. His theo- 
logical views seem generally correct, and his attention to the scope and design of 
the inspired writers, most praiseworthy. He applies the eighth chapter of the 
Proverbs to the second person in the Godhead, Many able writers doubt the 
propriety of this, except as an accommodation.” 


Mr. Holden also published in 1823, a “ Dissertation on the Fall 
of Man; in which the literal sense of the Mosaic account of that 
event is asserted and vindicated.’’ ‘This seems to have escaped 
Mr. Orme’s research, though he has noticed some publications 
which appeared subsequently to it. Our biblical readers, doubt- 
less, are well acquainted with the crude speculations of the modern 
Germau rationalist divines, some of whom have endeavoured te 
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explain away the Scripture narrative of the fall of man in various 
ways, while others have cut the knot by rejecting it as a mythos 
or philosophical fable. Mr. Holden’s Dissertation is a learned and 
most satisfactory vindication of the literal sense of the Mosaic nar- 
rative, which we have perused with much pleasure, and can con- 
fidently recommend to biblical students as an able antidote to that 
excess of philological speculation, for which the German theolo- 
gians have so long been remarkable. 


“ Townsenn, Grorcre, A. M. a clergyman of the Church of 
England.—The Old Testament, arranged in Historical and Chro- 
nological Order, (ou the basis of Lightfoot’s Chronicle,) in such 
manner, that the Books, Chapters, Psalms, Prophecies, &c. may 
be read as one connected History, in the very Words of the au- 
thorized Translation. Lond. 1821, 2 vols. 8vo. 


“There are few harmonies of the Old Testament, compared with those which 
have been published of the New. The labour and difficulty of such an attempt 
are very great, arising both from the extent of the matter, and the impossibility of 
ascertaining many dates, with any thing even approaching to accuracy. Of the 
importance of such an undertaking, different opinions will be entertained. Dr. 
Lightfoot’s work, which Mr. Townsend has made the basis of his plan, displays 
his well-known learning and research. It is, by no means, however, an attractive 
part of his works. Mr. Townsend divides his arrangement into eight periods, which 
are again subsivided into chapters and sections, There is also an introduction, and 
a number of useful notes and indexes. The work has been compiled with great 
eare, and will frequently assist the reader in understanding the connexion of the 
Qld Testament.” 


Mr. Townsend has just announced in two 8vo. volumes a Har- 
mony of the entire New Testament, in which the epistles are 
introduced in the order of time: it is a work of labour and re- 
search. 


“ Water and, Danter, D.D. a learned English clergyman; 
master of Magdalene College, Cambridge; born 1683; died 
1740.—Scripture Vindicated; in answer to a book entitled, Chris- 
tianity as old as the Creation. In four parts. 1730, 1734, 8vo. 


“This isan important work, which contains many very excellent observations 
and criticisms on numerous passages of the Old Testament. Dr. Waterland dis- 
tinguished himself in the Trinitarian controversy. The above work, however, 
which is now scarce, is of much importance. It was attacked by Dr. Middleton in 
an anonymous Letter to Dr. Waterland, 1751, 8vo. This produced Remarks on 
a Letter to Dr. W. by Philobiblicus Cantabrigiensis, 1731, 8vo. This was followed 
by Celsus Triumphatus, or Moses Vindicated, in answer to the Letter to Dr. Wa- 
terland, by Edward Underhill, 1732, 8vo. Dr. Zachary Pearce also produced a 
Reply to the Letter to Dr. Waterland, 1732, 8vo. Middleton published a De- 
fence of his Letter, 1732, 8vo.; to which Pearce produced a Reply, 1732. This 
led to Some Remarks, 1752, by Dr. Middleton; and was followed by Reflections 
en the Letter and its Defence, 1732. The controversy is very curious, and was 
carried on with great vigour by the distinguished persons who engaged in it. The 
scepticism and subtlety of Middleton are strikingly displayed on the one side, and 
very ably met and exposed on the other.” 


* Wartson, Ricuarp, D. D. Bishop of Llandaff; born in 1737: 


died 1819.—A Collection of Theological Tracts. in six volumes 
Lond. 1791, Syo. 2d edit 
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“These Tracts, with a few exceptions, are of a very liberal character, as theo- 
logical productions. Those of them, which properly belong to our plan, are no- 
ticed under the names of their respective authors: the list of books at the end, 
though badly arranged, contains many valuable publications, with a few scanty no- 
tices of their character. The Apologies for Christianity and the Bible are well 
known, and the best of the Bishop’s writings: his auto-biography affords a singu- 
lay display of great talents, high independence, and disappointed pride. Bishop 
Watson would not allow that he was a Socinian himself; but neither would he 
admit that a Socinian was not a Christian. So, though he did not write Socinian 
books, he republished those of others, and recommended, in his list, the most ce- 
lebrated of the Fratres Poloni. It is necessary to put the inquirer on his guard, 
in reference to the Bishop’s reprints and recommendations.” 

The inconsistency of Watson’s opinions is justly exposed in the 
last paragraph. In mentioning Waterland’s Vindication, Mr. Orme 
might have noticed the complete edition of his collected works, 
which were edited in 1824 from the Clarendon press, in eleven 
volumes 8vo., with an admirable Memoir of his Life and Writings 
from the pen of Bishop Van Mildert. 

Among foreign biblical critics, Mr. Orme has done justice to 
Abresch, Cappel, Carpzov, Ernesti, Griesbach, &e.; we shall there- 
fore subjoin only two short extracts, which will give our readers a 
fair idea of the manner in which he has treated the rest. 


“Jaun, Jonannes, @ Roman Catholic clergyman; Professor 
of dogmatic theology and biblical antiquities in the univer- 
sity af Vienna.—Archelogia Biblica in compendium redacta. 
Vienne, 1805, 8vo.—Enchiridion Hermeneutice Generalis Tabu- 
larum Veteris et Novi Foederis. Ibid. 1812, 8vo.—Appendix 
Hermeneutice seu Exercitationes Exegetica. Ibid. 1813, 2 fas- 
ciculi. 

“These works of the leafned Catholic Professor are full of important and va- 
rious learning. His Compendium of Biblical Antiquities is exceedingly well ar- 
ranged, and comprehends, in narrow compass, every thing of importance in that 
department. He divides them into three classes, domestic, civil, and sacred. 
There is, at the end, a conspectus of the whole, comprising a series of questions, 
and referring to the preceding parts of the work for answers. His Enchiridion 
discovers an extensive and enlightened acquaintance with the principles of bibli- 
cal criticism and interpretation. And the two fasciculi, published by way of ap- 
pendix, contain some important expositions of the prophecies relating to the 
Messiah.” 

The works of Jahn are among the most valuable which have ap- 
peared in modern times. He is a Roman Catholic in name, but a 
man of a truly Protestant spirit. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
his writings should have found a place (as we are just informed 
they have) in the Index Expurgatorius lately printed at Rome. 
Mr. Orme might have noticed his other valuable works on Sacred 
Literature, viz. An edition of the Hebrew Bible, with select va- 
rious readings, in four volumes 8yo.; a Hebrew Lexicon and a va- 
luable Hebrew Grammar, of which there are several editions ex- 
tant, both in Latin and German. 


“Tirmann, Cuartes, @ learned German divine; superin- 
tendent of the diocese of Dresden; still, or lately living.—Me- 
Vor. VI. No. 35.—Museum. aF 
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letemata Sacra, sive Commentarius Exegetico-Critico-Dogmaticus 
in Evangelium Joannis. Lips. 1816, 8vo. 


“This work is an exc@ption to the general run of modern German commenta- 
ries, the sentiments of it being very Scriptural, and the feeling which pervades it 
serious and devout. The criticism is accurate and profound, and blended with 
much valuable argument on the most important points of the Christian faith. It 
is among the most exquisite pieces of an expository nature that have ever been 
published on the Scriptures. ‘Titmann is also advantageously known on the con- 
tinent, as the author of a volume of Theological Tracts, chiefly critical, in which 
some difficult passages of Scripture, and some important points of theology, are 
discussed with great ability. It was published in 8vo, at Leipzig, in 1803, under 
the title of Opuscula Theologica. It contains a Commentary on the first four chap- 
ters of St. John’s gospel; an essay on the meaning of the word Priest, in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews; and another on the Comparison of Christ with Angels in that 
Epistle. It discusses also the views of James respecting faith and works; the terms 
employed in the New Testament relating to the economy of salvation; the work of 
the Spirit; the work of Christ; the resurrection of the dead by Christ; the inju- 
ries which Christianity has sustained from ignorance of the original languages of 
the Scriptures,” 


A work, like this of Mr. Orme’s, which embraces so great a di- 
versity of topics, must necessarily exhibit some mistakes, as well 
as omissions, and as he professes his readiness to supply them in a 
future edition; we shall notice a few which have occurred to us in 
the course of our examination of his volume. 


* * * > > > * . - 


We offer these suggestions, not to depreciate Mr. Orme’s labours, 
but with the hope of rendering them more extensively useful. It 


is no mean commendation of his work, that though a member of a 
church whose theological creed is Calvinistic, he has very rarely 
suffered his judgments to be warped by it: and while he has, upon 
the whole, done justice to the various authors of whose writings 
he has given an account, he has honestly and properly cautioned 
those, who may consult his “ Bibliotheca,’ against receiving im- 
plicitly various theological sentiments, which are contained in many 
of the works recommended in it. As-far as his work goes, it is 
ably executed, and will be found very useful to divines, as well as 
to other students of sacred literature. — Universal Rev. 


SELECTED FOR THE “MUSEUM 


Apology addressed to the Travellers’ Club; or «Anecdotes of 


Monkeys. 12mo. pp. 183. London, 1825. J. Murray. 


TRAVELLERS see strange sights, before they can form themselves 
into Clubs at home to surprise each other with relations of their 
adventures. Our present author is not behind his fellows in the 
wonders which he has witnessed, nor in the stories which he tells. 
Hlis Anecdotes of Monkeys, whether collected or experienced. 
well merit the honours anticipated from the Travellers’ Club and 
trom Pidcock’s Menagerje, where there is another assembly of odd 
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animals from all corners of the earth, roaring, ringing bells, mow- 
ing and chattering. Indeed we have thought that there was a strong 
resemblance between the celebrated Institution alluded to, and our 
superior neighbours in Exeter ’Change. Brought together from 
distances of from five hundred to five thousand miles, the menage- 
rie, in both cases, is altogether extraordinary. Here a mighty ba- 
shaw, and there a mighty elephant from Ind rings the bell for din- 
ner: here a petit-maitre jabbers French, and there an ape sports 
a dialect apparently of similar origin, if not distinctly the same. 
Here is the rough sea-faring man of travel—there the Polar bear, 
to the existence of each of whom salt water is indispensable. Here 
is the grey antiquary explorer of buried relics, and there the white 
badger which burrows under grounds where all its treasures lie. 
Here is the person who ascended the second Cataract, and there 
the crocodile of the Nile. Here is the erudite quarto-tour book- 
maker, and there the porcupine with all his quills. Here are many 
who fancy themselves the greatest of lions, and there are the great 
lions themselves. In short, we might trace the likeness between 
every box of the one and cage of the other; but the speculation 
would be unprofitable, and we rather address ourselves to the au- 
thor’s most authentic, illustrative, and useful Anecdotes of Mon- 
keys. 

* If we were” says he, (beginning with Sailor Monkeys) “in 
possession of a journal kept on board the Ark, we should no doubt 
be much better informed of the habits of animals than we are; 
whether it be that the natural disposition of the beasts, like our 
own, developes itself more freely on shipboard, from the absence 
of those occupations and amusements which give it an artificial co- 
Jouring ashore, or whether it be simply that the peculiarities of 
the animal are only more discernible trom his being brought into 
a closer contact with man. However this may be, the fact is, I 
think, undeniable, and I shall therefore begin my epo/ogy with 
anecdotes of two Sailor Monkeys, intending to pursue my object 
per mare, per terras. 

“The first of these sailed on board a frigate, and, though always 
in scrapes, was the favourite both of cabin and ward-room, and 
indeed of every mess except the midshipmen’s, being perhaps dis- 
liked by these young gentlemen, for the same reasons that poor 
cousins (as a French author observes) are ill seen by us, to wit, for 
approaching them too nearly in nature. 

** This animal was distinguished, like the rest of his tribe, by a 
propensity to gratuitous mischief, and one of his principal amuse- 
ments in fine weather was to possess himself of a piate, cup, or sau- 
cer, which he would break to pieces in the chains, and throw over- 
board, watching the fragments descending through the water with 
infinite gratification. ‘This,’ the reader will perhaps say, ‘any 
monkey might do;’ but another of his exploits can hardly, I think, 
be paralleled by any fact in monkish history. 

“* This monkey was well aware of there being a large store of 
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apples in a locker, in the ward-room; but his thievish tricks were 
so well known, that he was excluded from all legitimate access to 
it. Under these circumstances, he provided himself with a piece 
of wadding, and with this implement in one hand, and swinging 
himself from the stern gallery with the other, he broke a pane in 
the ward-room window with his wadding, and having carefully 
picked out the broken glass, introduced himself into the forbidden 
territory. Here, like the animal in the fable, he gorged himself 
so fully that he was unable to retreat. Being taken in the fact, he 
received the discipline of the rope’s end, but derived little benefit 
from his chastisement. 

‘The captain, who had also suffered from his depredations, 
conceived the idea of a more effectual punishment; but this not 
only led to no reform, but was the cause of a new and most ludi- 
erous offence. 

‘* He was in the habit, it seems, of stealing preserved apricots; 
into which a quantity of manna was infused by the captain’s order. 
The beast, who (as was expected) swallowed the bait, was consi- 
derably inconvenienced by the effects of his medicine, but found 
out a mode of remedy and revenge. He took possession of one of 
the quarter-galleries, having observed to what purposes they were 
appropriated, kept his seat within for some hours, and was only 
dislodged by breaking down the bulk-head. 

** All these pranks, however provoking at the moment, seemed 
only to make him a greater favourite with the crew. The captain 
himself, who studied pug’s happiness as much as the others, and who 
perhaps thought he might be somewhat steadied by matrimony, 
was anxious to provide him with a wile. 

‘* It was at this period that a trifling mistake in wording an order, 
inundated all England with monkeys. FE W , distinguished 
by his passion for a conservatory, meant to write to his correspond- 
ent in the Brazils, to collect and send him the two hundred varie- 
ties of the monkey-plant: but unfortunately omitted the word 
plant. In consequence of this order, arrived a letter trom his 
correspondent, informing him that he had sent him one hundred 
and seventy-three varieties of the monkey, which were all that 
were known in Rio de Janeiro and its neighbourhood; but he 
had no doubt that the order could be completed by his agents in the 
interior. 

“« Before the unhappy botanist could provide for the disposal of 
this wilderness of monkeys, came another letter, out of which 
dropt an ominous paper, ‘ half printed and half written,’ which was 
a bill of lading in the usual form—‘Shipt by the grace of God, 
sound and in good condition, on board of the good ship Friendly 

indeavour, 173 monkeys, &c. &¢. §e and. so God send the good 
ship Friendly Endeavour, with her cargo, to a safe port.’ E 
W—~-, having a little recovered from his consternation, proceeded 
to read the letter from which this fearful annunciation had dropt. 
This was from the captain of the good ship Friendly Endeavour, 
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informing him ‘that he was arrived in the river with 169 out of 

73 monkeys consigned to him, four having died upon the passage 5 
and begging him to have them landed as soon as possible, for they 
began to be very mischeevous.’ 

“They were landed as soon as possible, were disposed of with 
equal speed, and, in consequence, an unprecedented fall took place 
in the monkey-market. Exports were now made to the remotest 
parts of England, and, among these, was a female, despatched 
to Portsmouth, who was bought a bargain by the possessor of 
the maritime monkey, and given by him in marriage to his fa- 
vourite. 

‘For some time the happiness of the wedded pair appeared to 
be complete; and the frigate sailed upon a summer cruize during 
their honey-moon. The husband, however, soon grew indifferent; 
and indifference was soon succeeded by disgust. This was mani- 
fested by angry looks, chatter, and even blows, upon the female 
persevering in her attentions. 

** All were much disappointed and seandalized at the evil success 
of so promising a union. 

** At length, however, an apparent change took place in the hus- 
band’s conduct, and was hailed with correspondent joy by the ship’s 
company. Their pleasure was, however, of short duration, for the 
traitor, having one fine day decoyed his wife out to the end of the 
fore-top-gallant yard, as if to show her something at sea, and sat 
down with her on the spar, slipt his paw under her sitting part and 
tumbled her overboard. 

“I never shall forget the momentary horror with which this 
was witnessed by all, with the exception of a French captain then 
a prisoner on board, who, turning to the second lieutenant, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Parbleu, Monsieur, ce drolela a beaucoup de carac- 
tere.’ ” 

But we must get back to the second Sailor Monkey, who, says 
the writer of these Anecdotes, “ went to sea, accompanied by a 
bear, with a relation of mine, who was captain of a small sloop of 
war, and who professed to take them with a view to keeping his 
men in good humour. I believe it was to minister to his own 
amusement. Probably both objects were attained. 

‘* The monkey principally extracted his fun from the bear. This 
beast, who was of a saturnine complexion, indulged himself much in 
sleeping on the sunny side of the deck. On these occasions the 
monkey would overhaul his paws and twitch out any hair which 
may be found matted by tar or pitch, the suffering which to remain 
seemed to be a great scandal in his opinion. 

** At other times he would open Bruin’s eye-lids and peep into 
his eyes, as if to ascertain what he was dreaming about. The bear, 
irritated at such liberties being taken with his person, used to make 
clumsy attempts to revenge himself, but his persecutor was off in 
an instant. The rigging was, on these occasions, his place of re- 
fuge. Thither he was indeed followed by his enemy; but pgor 
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Bruin was but an indifferent top-man and seldom got beyond /ué4- 
ber’s hole. 

** The monkey, on the contrary, was famous for his activity, and 
for some time was entitled by the sailors, * Deputy-captain of the 
fore-top.’ He obtained this designation from a very singular practice. 
Having observed the excitement produced on deck by the announce- 
ment of a sail a-head, which, as well as the chase which followed, 
seemed to be highly agreeable to him, the fore-top became his fa- 
vourite station; from whence he made his signals with great en- 
ergy, chattering with a peculiar scream when ‘any vessel was in 
sight, and indicating by signs in what direction it appeared. 

**Pug continued to volunteer his services for some time in this 
manner, and constantly found his reward. But, at length, upon 
the sloop’s getting on bad cruizing ground, he found his employ- 
ment dull, and, by way of enlivening it, amused himself with giving 
false alarms. 

** He was started for this by the boatswain’s mate, and lost his 
rank as Deputy-captain of the fore-top. In lieu of which, more- 
over, he was new-named Monk the Marine ; a denomination which 
he certainly knew to be opprobrious, as he resented it with grima- 
ces, chatter, and, wherever he dared, with blows. 

* Though he was fond of the excitement of a chase, he was not 
supposed to have good nerves, and those who had seen him in ae- 
tion (he was, after the first experiment, always sent below) made 
but an ill report of his steadiness under fire. 

‘*This poor monkey came to a melancholy end. He had ob- 
served a sick lieutenant, who breakfasted after the rest of his mess, 
making his tea, and being accidentally left alone in the gun-room, 
determined to imitate him. He however succeeded ill in his mix- 
ture: for he infused a paper of tobacco which was lying on the 
table, into the pot, instead of tea, and afterwards swallowed it 
with its accompaniments of milk and sugar. This ill-imagined 
beverage produced the most fearful commotion in his inside, at- 
tended with long and loathsome vomitings; of which he finally 
died. 

‘The doctor, who was a materialist and an atheist,’ and a most 
quarrelsome fellow, (he had killed two brother officers in duels, 
one for only calling him Dr. Gallipot,) attended him with more 
eare than we had expected; but the poor beast (as the purser said) 
was outward-bound, and could not be recalled. 

** The surgeon pronounced that Pug died of the iliac passion, and 
announced this as a reason for believing that man was but a better 
breed of monkey.”’ 

We have been so much amused with these animal traits, that we 
must beg leave to show up a few more monkeys, and monkey 
tricks in our next Gazette.—Lond. Lit. Gaz. 
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Sayings and Doings. Second Series. 3 vols. royal 12mo. Lon- 
~ don, 1825. H. Colburn. 


Te author of these Tales has made himself known far and wide, 
as the delineator of modern life and manners. He catches follies 
us they fly, and while he enlivens his pages with pictures of oddity 
and of humour, we fear that they are more near to truth than the 
air of caricature about them induces us at first glance to suspect. But 
however this may be, and perhaps the graver treatment of other pub- 
lic concerns in our Gazef¢e will better explain our opinions on the 
aspect of the times, these volumes are so fresh in our hands that 
we can do no more on this occasion than introduce them, sans 
phrase, in their own substance to our expectant friends. 

The first Tale is entitled ‘ The Southerlands,’ and in the adven- 
tures of two brothers of quite opposite characters, exemplifies in a 
very entertaining manner the proverbs “ Look before you leap,” 
and * Marry in haste, Repent at leisure.” 

The second story is longer, and though probably heightened in 
some of its incidents and plot, evidently has its characters drawn 
from real life. They consist principally of a young man of for- 
tune surrounded by tortune-hunters of various descriptions, plut.- 
dering dependants, and toadeaters of neither mark nor likelihood. 
An eccentric uncle, a beautiful cousin, and the family of the family 
solicitor, or man of business, nearly complete the dramatis person. 
The adage illustrated is, that “ Practice is better than precept: 
which, as we cannot also display by going through the tale of 
‘* The Man of many Friends,”’ we must content ourselyes with an 
extract to exhibit the talent of the author. 

Colonel Arden and Miss Neville come to London with a hope to 
save his nephew from impending ruin, and arrive at the house of 
lis attorney, Mr. Abberly. 

“The A Abberlys were at dinner when their guests arrived, the 
guests themselves having dined early to please the o!d gentleman 
at some distance from the metropolis. The meal was speedily 
finished, and the dessert put down, and Arden, who, as the reader 
may imagine, was most anxious to hear tidings of his misguided 
nephew, commenced a series of inquiries upon the interesting sub- 
ject, when Mrs. Abberly interrupted the conversation by asking 
her husband ‘ just to ring the bell.’ 

** This request having been complied with, a servant appeared, 
to whom his mistress whispered, ‘ Tell Dawes to bring the children :’ 
the man disappeared, and the lady, turning to Louisa, with one 
of those sweet smiles which ladies about to praise themselves are 
in the habit of putting on, said, ‘ We are very old fashioned folks, 
Miss Neville. Mr. A. and myself make it a rule to have all the 
children round us every day after dinney—some people don’t 
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like it, but I hope and trust we shall never be so fashionable as ¢ha/ 
comes to. 

** Miss Neville was about to rejoin something very laudatory, 
touching infantine attraction and maternal affection, when a const- 
derable uproar and squalling was heard in the hall, and the parlour 
door flying open, Dawes made her appearance, attended by seven 
fine healthy creatures, varying in their height from four feet two 
to two feet four, and in their ages from ten to three years. Chairs 
were ranged around the table for the young fry, who were ex- 
tremely orderly and well-behaved for a short time, and in the first 
instance taken to the Colonel to be praised: the old gentleman, 
who was not particularly fond of nestlings at any time, but whose 
whole heart and soul were at the present moment occupied in the 
affairs of his prodigal nephew, kissed one and patted the other, and 
* blessed the little heart’ of ¢his one, and ‘ pretty deared’ éhat one, 
until the ceremony of inspection and approbation having been fully 
gone through, the whole party was turned over to Louisa, to un- 
dergo a second similar operation; alter this, they were placed upoa 
the chairs assigned to them, Dawes retired, and the conversation 
was resumed.” 

“* «And pray now,’ said the Colonel, ‘ what is your real opinion, 
Mr. Abberly, of the state of poor George’s pecuniary aflairs?’ 

“< ¢ Sir,’ said Abberly, ‘I really think, if you wish me to speak 
candidly—Maria, my dear, look at Georgiana,—she i is spilling all 
the sugar over the table.’ 

“ *Georgiana,’ said Mrs. Abberly, emphatically, ‘keep still, 
child; Sophy, help your sister to some sugar.’ 

“ «I really believe,’ continued Mr. Abberly, ‘that Mr. George 
Arden—Sophy, put down that knife—Maria, that child will cut 
her fingers off, how can you let her do so—I wonder at you—upon 
my word, Sophy, I am quite ashamed of you.’ 

*« «Sophy, you naughty girl,’ cried her Mamma, ‘ put down that 
knife, directly, or I'll send you up-stairs.’ 

« ¢T was only cutting the cake, Ma,’ said Sophy. 

*¢ «Don’t do it again, then, and sit still,’ exclaimed the mother, 
and turning to Louisa, added in an under-tone, ‘ pretty dears, it is 
so difficult to keep them quiet at that age.’ 

«Well Sir,’ again said the Colonel, ‘but let me beg you to 
tell me seriously what you advise then to be done in the first in- 
stance.” 

““ «Why, there is but one course,’ answered the lawyer, who 
was a man of first-rate talent; ‘ you know, Sir, there are different 
modes of treating different cases, but in this instance the course, I 
think, is clear and evident—Tom, you naughty child, you’ll be 
down; get off the back of Colonel Arden’s chair directly.’ 

« «What a funny pig-tail,’ exclaimed somebody, in reference to 
a minute article of that sort worn by the Colonel. Sophy laughed 
and slapped her brother’s shoulder. 
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* ¢T[ush, William,’ exclaimed Mrs. Abberly, holding up her 
hand in a menacing posture. 

« ¢ And that course,’ continued the master of the house, if there 
be a chance yet left of preserving the young man, it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to pursue.’ 

«Tell me, then, for God’s sake,’ said the Colonel, deeply inte- 
rested, and highly agitated, ‘ what you propose should be our first 
measure.” 

“« «George, my love,’ exclaimed Mrs. Abberly to her husband, 
‘will you be good enough to speak to Robert, he won’t leave 
Sophy alone, and he don’t mind me the least in the world.’ 

‘*< *Robert, be quiet,’ thundered out his father in an awful tone. 

*¢ «She won’t give me any cherries, Pa,’ said Robert. 

«* «That’s a story, now, Robert,’ cried the eldest girl, who was 
nearly ten years old, and was screwed in, and poked out, to look 
like a woman; with curls, and a necklace, and a dress exactly like 
her mother’s, who was forty. 

** «I’m sure you haye had more than Sophy—only you are such 
a rude boy.’ 

‘«« « Bless my heart!’ said the Colonel, half aside, and warming a 
little with the events, ‘I beg your pardon, what did you say you 
would advise, Mr. Abberly ?’ 

** * Decidedly this,’ said Abberly, ‘I : 

** * My love,’ interrupted Mrs. Abberly onee more, ‘is that 
Port or claret near you? Dr. Mango says Maria is to have half a 
glass of port wine every day after dinner, this hot weather,—half 
a glass—thank you—there—not more—that will do, dear;’— 
here Mr. Abberly had concluded the operation of pouring out. 
‘Tom,’ said Mamma, ‘ go and fetch the wine for your sister, there’s 
a dear love.’ 

“Tom did as he was bid, tripped his toe over the corner of the 
rug in passing round the table, and deposited the major part of 
the port wine in the lap of Miss Louisa Neville, who was habited 
in an apple-green silk pelisse, (which she had not taken off since her 
arrival,) that was by no means improved in its appearance by the 
accidental reception of the contents of Miss Maria’s glass. 

« «Good God! Tom,’ exclaimed Mrs. Abberly, ‘ what an awkward 
child you are!—dear Miss Neville, what shall we do?—ring the 
bell, Sophy, send for Simmons, or send for Miss Neville’s maid— 
Miss Neville, pray take off your pelisse.’ 

«« «Oh, I assure you it is not of the slightest consequence,’ said 
Louisa, with one of her sweetest smiles, at the same moment wish- 
ing Tom had been at the bottom of the Red Sea, before he had 
given her the benefit of his gaucherie; a stain upon a silk dress 
being, as every body knows, at all times and seasons a feminine 
aggravation of the first class. 

“Tom, anticipating ‘a beating from some quarter, but which hd 
did not stop to calculate, set up a most mellifluous howling; this 
awakened trom its peaceful slumbers a fat poodle, who had been 
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reposing after a hearty dinner beneath the table, and who forthwith 
commenced a most terrific barking. 

““ * Be quiet, Tom,’ said Mr. Abberly,—‘ Maria, my angel, do 
keep the children still.’ 

“© * Ma,’ exclaimed Maria junior, ‘I’m not to lose my witte,— 
am I, Pa?’ 

** «No, my love, to be sure,’ said Abberly; ‘Come here and 
fetch it yourself, my darling.’ 

“* «She had better drink it ‘here, Mr. A.’ said the prudent mo- 
ther. 

** And accordingly, under the surveillance of his wife, who kept 
watching him as to the exact quantity, periodically cautioning him 
with—There, my love—there, my dear—that will do—no more, 
my love, &ec.—Mr. A. as she Bloomsburi/y called him, poured 
out another half glass of port wine, as prescribed by Dr. Mango, for 
his daughter. 

“Qld Arden, whose patience was nearly exhausted, and who 
thought that Mrs. Abberly was, like Lady Cork’s chairs upon state 
oceasions, screwed to her place, sought what he considered a fa- 
vourable ‘lull,’ as the sailors call it, to endeavour to ascertain what 
Abberly’s plan for the redemption of his nephew actually was, 
and had just wound himself into an interrogative shape, when 
Mrs. Abberly called his attention by observing, ‘that a certain 
little lady,’ looking very archly at Miss Maria, ‘ wanted very 
much to let him hear how well she could repeat a little poem with- 
out book.’ 

** Mrs. Abberly had prepared Louisa for this, by whispering 
to her, that such exhibitions created emulation in the nursery, and 
that Dawes was a very superior person, and with Miss Gubbins, 
(who was quite invalnuable,) brought them on delightfully. 

*« ¢T shall be charmed, Ma’am,’ said the Colonel, heaving a sigh. 
And accordingly the child stood up at his side, and began that 
beautiful bit of Barbauldism so extremely popular in the lower 
forms of preparatory schools, called ‘The Beggar’s Petition.’ 
Arden could not, however, suppress a significant ejaculation, quite 
intelligible to his nieee, when the dear littie Maria, smelling of soap 
and bread and butter, with her shoulders pushed back, her head 
stuck up, and her clavicule developed like drum-sticks, squeaked 
out the opening line— 

‘ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man.” 

“ ¢ Ah!’—exclaimed Arden, at the same time pushing back his 
chair and twirling his thumbs. 

‘ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man,’ 
continued the sweet innocent, 

‘Whose trembling limbs has bore him to oo door, 

Whose dace are dwilden’d to is sortest pan, 
Oh,——’ 

‘Give relief,’ 
said Mrs. Abberly. 
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‘Give a leaf,’ 
said the child, 
‘And Heaven’ 
continued Mrs. Abberly. 
‘ Give a leaf and Heaven’— 
repeated Maria, 
‘And Heaven’— 
‘Well, what’s next?’ said Mr. Abberly. 

‘Give a leaf and Heaven, well what’s next?’ 
said the child. 

‘ No my dear love,’ said her papa, patting her little head— 

‘ Heav’n will bless your store.’ 
Why you said it yesterday, my darling, without missing a single 
word,’ 

‘ Heav’2—will bless your store,’ 
said the child. 

«¢ ¢ Now that’s all learnt from the book, Colonel,” said Mrs. Ab- 
berly, ‘ not by rote!’ 

‘“«« Very pretty indeed, Ma’am,’ said the Colonel, ‘ very clever!’ 

**¢ Ah! but there are six more verses, Sir,’ said Sophy; ‘she 
only knows three,—TI can say ’em all!’ 

“« «That you can’t,’ said Tom; ‘I can say ’em better than you; 
besides, I ean say all about ‘* The Black Beetle’s Ball,’’ and ** The 
Bull and the Watering-pot.” ” 

** «Oh, you story-teller, Tom!’ 

“ <T can,’ said Tom; ‘you may go and ask Miss Gubbins if I 
can’t.’ 

“* ¢7T know you can’t, Tom, and Miss Gubbins said so only yes- 
terday,’ replied Sophy. 

“« «Hush, hush, my dears!’ said the master of the house, ‘ never 
mind who says that; you know you are older than Tom, my love. 
Pray, Colonel,’ said the fond father, turning to the agitated old 
man, ‘do you think Sophy grows like her mother?’ 

** «Very like indeed,’ said the Colonel; at the same moment pat- 
ting Master Robert on the head, who happened to be standing by 
him, playing with his watch-chain and seals;—the merry-andrew 
dresses of the younger branches of the family not very distinctly 
marking the difference in their sexes.”’ 

After such a trial of patience, who would not exclaim with the 
worthy Colonel (apart to his niece,) ‘‘ Oh for the days of good King 
Herod !” 

As a punishment for this unchristian prayer, he had a second 
visitation at tea in the drawing room, where Mrs. Abberly (who 
had overheard him, and set him down for a monster who hated 
innocents) ‘ called her favourite Tom (without exception the rudest 
and stupidest boy in Christendom) and placing him paternally at 
his side, began to question him on sundry topics usually resorted 
to upon similar occasions. From this promising lad the old gentle- 
man learned that four and four make nine, that William the Con- 
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queror was the last of the Roman Emperors, that gunpowder was 
invented by Guy Fawkes, and that the first man who went up in 
an air-balloon was Christopher Columbus. In the extreme accu- 
racy of these answers, he received a satisfactory corroboration of 
his constant remark upon the education of boys at home, under the 
superintendance of mammas and governesses, and had dismissed 
his young friend with an approving compliment, when the boy 
wishing to show that he knew more than the old man thought 
for, looked him in the face, and asked him, who lived next door 
to him? 

*¢ «Next door to me, my fine fellow,’ said the Colonel, ‘ why 
nobody; that is to say, I live in the country far from any other 
house—my next neighbour is Lord Malephant.’ 

« «Ah! said Tom, ‘and is he a brute, Sir?’ 

‘© «No, my dear,’ answered the Colonel; ‘he is an excellent 
man, and one of my oldest friends.’ 

“¢ Ah, then,’ said the boy, ‘who lives on the other side of 
you?? 

“© ¢Why, my neighbour on the other side,’ said the Colonel, 
surprised at the apparently unnatural inquisitiveness of the child, 
‘is the rector of my parish.’ 

** «Ts he a brute, Sir?’ inquired Master Abberly. 

“« «No, my dear,’ said the Colonel; ‘a pattern for country cler- 
gymen—never did there exist a better man.’ 

“ ¢Ah! said Tom, evidently disappointed. 

«* Why do you ask?’ said his father. 

*« *T don’t know,’ replied the boy. 

“¢You should never ask questions, child, without knowing 
why,’ said papa. 

“« ¢T do know why, only I shan’t tell,’ said Tom. 

“ <7 desire you will, Tom,’ said his parent, anticipating a dis- 
play of that precocious wit, for which the dunderheaded ass was so 
eelebrated in his own family. 

“ ¢Oh, Vl tell it, if you like! it’s only because I wanted to 
know which of them gentlemen was brutes,’ said the boy. 

“© «Why? my fine fellow,’ said the Colonel, whose curiosity was 
whetted by the oddity of the questions. 

“© <« Why,’ replied Tom, ‘ because when mamma was talking to 
Dawes just now, about you, she said you was next door to a brute, 
and so I wanted to know who he was.’ 

«* This was the signal for general consternation.” 

And yet in this confusion we must for the present leave Sayings 
and Doings, for we cannot give more than the brick as a sample of 
the single tenement here spoken of, far less enter into the other sto- 
ries. We need not say, Read these sportive eflusions,—for they 
will be read whether we adyise it or not.—Lond. Lit, Gaz. 
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0? Visit to Greece in 1823 and 1824. By George Waddirgton, 
Esq. Author of “ Travels in Ethiopia,” &c. 12mo. pp. 248. 
London, 1825. 


To this small volume, but unquestionably by far the most impar- 
tial and valuable picture yet given to the public of the Greek Re- 
volution, and its present aspects, we could not do sufficient justice 
within the usual limits which we can aflord to one publication, 
even though extended through several of our Gazettes: in the first 
instance, we are hardly able to introduce it to our readers, as being 
at the same time concise, important, and graphic. The author has 
visited more points of the scene of action than any other writer, 
and he has viewed what was going on with less of prejudice and 
partizanship. Thus, while he exposes the atrocities of the Turks, 
he does not conceal the barbarities of their opponents. In short, 
it is a work which we recommend freely to all who feel a wish 
for information respecting the Greek cause; and would attain their 
object through the medium of an exceedingly well written and in- 
teresting narrative. 

We pass an Introduction of great good sense, and other luminous 
expositions of the origin of this illustrious contest, (for so it is, in 
spite of all that has obscured or stained it,) to lay before our read- 
ers merely two or three insulated specimens of the author, to 
whose general considerations we cannot now do justice. When at 
Napoli di Romania, in March, 1824, (then commanded by the 
Phrourarch Panos, the son of the Capitan Colocotroni) he writes 
thus: 

*‘One afternoon, I happened to pay my respects to Capitan 
Panos at some moment of particular interest. I found him sur- 
rounded by his divan of shaggy officers and soldiers, seated and 
standing in every attitude, and loaded with arms; and moving 
among them, as if for contrast, I perceived with surprise, his very 
young and beautiful bride. Her light-hearted gaiety and grace- 
fulness infused a singular sort of animation into the gloomy as- 
sembly. 

«¢ Another lady of equal distinction, and more notoriety, assisted 
at this extraordinary council of war. Most people have heard of 
the ‘ heroine’ Bobolina: this important person was born at Hydra; 
but as her husband, to whose large property she has succeeded, 
was a native of Spezzia, her usual residence is in that island. She 
displayed much zeal in the beginning of the Revolution, and equip- 
ped several vessels for the naval service; she directed, too, her at- 
tention towards the Morea; she formed an early connexion with 
Colocotroni, and shared, if she be not much belied, no trifling pro- 
portion of the plunder of Tripolizza. She certainly entered that 
city a few days after its capture, while its streets were yet reeking 
with blood, in a kind of triumph, on horseback, astride, after the 
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manner of Orientals and Amazons. Since that period, she has 
married her pretty daughter to Capitan Panos, thus strengthening 
her continental influence; while old Colocotroni obtained by the 
connexion the support of a considerable party in Spezzia. Thus, 
then, is Bobolina, at the same time an Islander and a Capitana. 

“* Nothing is so dull and unpopular as truth: are we not educate¢ 
in the flattering belief that heroines are a species distinctively va- 
liant, generous, and disinterested—surpassingly beautiful, and of 
unfading youth? Such ought to be the heroine Bobolina; and it is 
not without reluctance that I am brought to confess that this war- 
like lady, the tlyppolyta of the nineteenth century, is old, unman- 
nerly, ugly, fat, shapeless, and avaricious. 

“*Some spirit of enterprise and speculation she most assuredly 
possesses, nor has she failed to turn it to a very profitable use. 
Two mints have been established under her auspices, at Spezzia 
and Napoli; the rapid depreciation of the Turkish piastre, and the 
little intrinsic value of the last gold coinage, have opened a lu- 
erative field for forgery: the coinage has been imitated by the 
Greeks with great success, and large quantities of it have been pri- 
vately imported as Turkish money, into various parts of Asia. 
Similar attempts were made to imitate the Spanish dollar, but not 
with the same suecess; in weight, indeed, the forged seldom falls 
short of the real dollar; but the indifference of the execution makes 
them instantly distinguishable. In the mean time, this false coin- 
age has obtained very little circulation among the Greeks; that pe- 
euniary people throws far too keen a regard of scrutiny on a dollar 
er a machmoodie, to be easily deceived as to its genuineness or 
value; all, too, are aware of the fraud which it is attempted to im- 
pose upon them, and all are well acquainted with its heroic au- 
thoress—so well, that the very name which they always apply to 
a false coin is the name of the lady to whose ingenuity they feel 
obliged for it; and Bobolina, if she be destined to any sort of im- 
mortality, will descend to posterity as a bye-word. 

«« There is yet one other* heroine, of whom justice and gallantry 
alike require me to say something; her name is Mand6; she is of 
the distinguished Mavroyeni family, and is an inhabitant (if not 
native) of Miconi. She maintained many soldiers at the siege of 
Tripolizza, and has contributed liberally and zealously towards 


* « Tafterwards heard still another well authenticated story of a heroine, out § 
am sorry to add that this lady was anonymous. A young Greek girl it seems, of 
extravagant beauty, marched with Mer brethren, in male attire, against Yussuf Pasha 
and the Lalliotes; she was taken, and brought before the Pasha. Yussuf was struck 
by the appearance of his prisoner, and determined that so handsome a head 
should not be sent to Constantinople; he granted him life, and even ordered him 
admission among his own slaves. Here, however, whether from gratitude for the 
former favour, or disinclination to the latter, the young soldier discovered her 
sex; the Pasha, of course, became instantly enamoured; the captive was obdu- 
yate and inflexible; nor was it till after she had rejected many tempting but ex- 
ecptionable overtures, that she was at last admitted to the vacant sofa of his fourth 
wile.” 
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the suecess of the contest. She has reaped the rewards of disinte- 
restedness: a house which she possessed near Napoli, and which 
eontained much of her property, was very lately entered by a 
body of soldiers, plundered, and burnt; and all this was done, as 
far as I can learn, without any provocation, and with the most per- 
fect impunity. She has now retired to Tripolizza, where her in- 
timacy is said to be respectfully courted by Demetrius Ypsilanti. 
She is described to be a tall, thin, unattractive person, of about five- 
and-thirty.”” 

Such are the heroines of modern Greece: we shall contrast it 
with a picture of her heroes. 

“The leader of the Avephtic, or Robber party, was Theodore 
Colocotroni. Descended from a race of noble bandits, he had ob- 
tained some personal honour in his hereditary profession, before 
his admission into the English service; and in the interval, during 
a residence of some months (or years,) at Zante, he had exercised 
with success the trade of a butcher. He was called to the Morea 
very early in the Revolution. <A fortunate engagement in the 
neighbourhood of Tripolizza established his military character, 
and the plunder of that city in October, 1821, provided him with 
the most eflectual means of supporting that character. 

‘“« The party properly Klephtic gradually acquired many adherents 
in the Morea, and several distinguished persons, who had never 
practised brigandage, became associated with it; some from mere 
love of military license, many from their connexion with the fa- 
mily of their chief, and many from ambition and avarice. These, 
united, formed the party of the Capitani, in which more indefinite 
and sonorous name, its Klephtic origin was merged and forgotten. 
Petro Bey, Deliyanni, and others, obtained some estimation and 
authority—but Colocotroni was still the idol; and during the first 
vear of the insurrection he possessed, in spite of the name of Ypsi- 
lanti, almost unlimited influence in the Morea.’’ 

At Tripolizza, Mr. Waddingtom paid his compliments to this 
authority. 

‘“< | have,” he relates, “ presented myself three or four times at 
ihe levees of Colocotroni, and have received from him repeated as- 
surances of his peculiar respect for the English nation, and his at- 
tacliment to its individual members; and, in fact, he immediately 
provided me with an excellent lédging which I could not other- 
wise have procured. These professions amuse me the more, as 
the old hypocrite is notoriously anti-Anglican, and is continually 
und publicly accusing the British Government of designs to oceupy 
and enslave the Morea. His manners, however, to do him justiee, 
are utterly devoid of urbanity, and, like his countenance and dress, 
are precisely those which best become a distinguished captain ot 
banditti. Tis court seems to consist of about fifteen eapitani, who 
seat themselves on the sofa which lines three sides of his spacious 
hall; from the walls are suspended Turkish muskets curiously in- 
laid, with many valuable pistols and sabres. His capitani are as 
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filthy a crew as I ever beheld, and for the most part ill-looking 
and very meanly attired; but the most miserably starving wretch 
that I have observed among them, is a Papas, or priest, bonnetted 
and bearded, but still military. The usual covering for their head 
is nothing more than the red eap of the country; but there are 
generally two or three of the party who think proper, from what- 
soever feeling of vanity, to burden themselves with extremely large 
and shapeless turbans; Colocotroni takes little notice of any of 
them, and seldom rises at their entrance. The fourth side of the 
room is occupied by a number of soldiers, who remain standing; 
upon some occasion Colocotroni thought proper to command them 
to retire, —they obeyed reluctantly and slowly, and in a very few 
minutes returned in parties of two and three, and re-occupied their 
station. There is no smoking, nor any circulation of coffee or 
conversation. This singularly dull scene may last about twenty 
minutes, and then, on some signal from the Chief, the party rise 
and disperse.” 

The following are more general remarks: 

*‘T have learnt with sorrow, but without surprise, that the vio- 
lent change of circumstances has produced a sad revolution in the 
morals of the female part of the population; but this, if it be a 
necessary, is happily only a temporary, evil, and will disappear 
in the train of those calamitous events which ‘have introduced it.”’ 

Of the dispute between the Capitani and the Constitutionalists 
(at the head of whom is Mavrocordato,) Mr. W. says—- 

“This present will prove, if I mistake not, the most innocent 
civil war on record. Scarcely a movement will be made, of which 
some intrigue shall not previously have secured the success. With 
abundance of negotiation, threats, promises, bribery, and perjury, 
there will happily be extremely little bloodshed. Greeks are any 
thing rather than hard fighters; indeed, they will never fight if 
they can avoid it, except under the most favourable circumstances 
of position, numbers, or darkness. A few hundred marksmen de- 
fend one of those impenetrable passes, with which the country 
abounds, against a body of Turkish cavalry, wha present them- 
Selves, stupidly rather than courageously, to be butchered and 
plundered. Any offensive movement is a surprise, generally noc- 
turnal. I know no single instapee, during the whole contest, of 
a battle* well disputed, on equal terms, on fair open ground, and 
in the face of day. Ev dt Qdes xai ’eAerrer, is no longer the motto of 
Grecian heroism: ‘ dolus an virtus’ is discovered to be the securer 
principle.” 

We rejoice to learn of Athens, that after all the vicissitudes and 
devastations to which the glorious city has been exposed, 

“ Very trifling injury has been sustained by the remains of anti- 
quity. The Parthenon, as the noblest, has also been the severest 


“* The battle of Petta approaches most nearly to an exception ; but that was 
fought by Germans, and lost by the treachery of Greeks.” 
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sufferer; for the lantern of Demosthenes, which had been much 
defaced by the conflagration of the convent, of which it formed a 
nart, has already received some repairs from the care of the French 
Vice Consul. Any damage of the Parthenon is irreparable. It 
appears that the Turks, having expended all their balls, broke 
down the south-west end of the wall of the ce//a in search of lead, 
and boast to have been amply rewarded for their barbarous labour. 
But this is the extent of the damage. No column has been over- 
thrown, nor any of the sculptures displaced or disfigured. I believe 
all the monuments, except these two, to have escaped unviolated 
by the hand of war: but almost at the moment of the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, the temple of Theseus \.as touched by a 
flash of propitious lightning, so little injurious to the building, 
that we mightbe tempted to consider it an omen of honour and 
victory.”’—London Lit. Gaz. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 

The Italian Novelists, §&c.: translated from the Original Ita- 
lian, with Notes Critical and Biographical. By Thomas 
Roscoe. 12mo. 4 vols. London, 1825. S. Prowett. 

. 


Tue work now before us has long been a desideratum in Eng- 
tish history. The fountains, whence so much of our literature has, 
like the Nile, taken its long and fertilizing course, at once attract 
the research of the philosopher, and the imagination of the bard. 
It is interesting to observe the progress of that mental alehymy by 
which metal, base, soiled, or shapeless, becomes delicate in its po- 
lish, and graceful in its proportion. Into no worthier hands could 
the task of selection and translation have fallen, than into those of 
Mr. Roscoe; he has both the industry for research, and the taste 
for appreciation. The character of these Italian novels is well 
known; partly historical facts, dressed up romance-fashion; odd 
hoaxes; love tales, purely imaginative, and others of a humorous 
and satirical turn; they reflect the whole spirit of the age in which 
they had birth. This collection contains selected tales so far back 
as the Cento Novelle ntiche, or Hundred Ancient Tales, down 
to Robustiano Girono; and it is to the last degree curious to re- 
mark in how many forms these fictions have become familiar to 
us. Amid such variety as these volumes present, it is really 
difficult to make a choice, but the following tale is, we think, less 
known than many of its companions. We must add, that it 
is the history of an enamoured youth, who has at last obtained 
an interview with the hard-hearted mistress of his affections. 

“‘ Finding that all his efforts proved quite fruitless, and that it 
was impossible to make any impression, he threw himself once 
more at her feet, with tears in his eyes, declaring that, if she pos- 
sessed the cruelty to deprive him of all hope, he should not long 
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survive. The lady remained silent, and Messer Filiberto, then 
summoning his utmost pride and fortitude to his aid, prepared to 
take his leave; beseeching her only in the common courtesy and 
hospitality of the country, to grant him, in return for his long love 
and sufferings, a single kiss, which, against all social laws, she had 
before denied him; although it was generally yielded to all stran- 
gers who entered an hospitable roof. ‘I wish,’ replied Donna 
Zilia, ‘1 knew whether your affection for me is so strong as you 
pretend, for then, if you will but take a vow to observe one thing, 
I will grant what you require. I shall then believe I am truly be- 
loved, but never till then.’ The lover eagerly swore to observe 
the conditions she should impose, and seized the price of the pro- 
mise he had given. ‘ Now, Signor Filiberto,’ exclaimed the lady, 
‘prepare to execute the cruel sentence I shall impose. It is my 
will and pleasure that you no longer trouble me with such intreaties 
for the future, at least for some time; and if you are a true knight, 
you will not again unseal your lips for the space of three years.’ 
The lover was greatly surprised and shocked, on hearing so harsh 
and unjust a sentence; though at the same time, he signified his 
submission by his silence, merely nodding his assent. Soon after, 
making the lady a low bow, he took his departure for his own resi- 
dence. ‘There, taking the affair into his most serious consideration, 
he at last came to the fixed regolution of submitting to this very se- 
vere penalty, as a punishment, at least, for his folly, in so lightly 
sporting with his oath. Suddenly, then, he became dumb, anid 
feigning that he had met with some accident, he set out from Mon- 
caliero, on his return to Virle. His friends, on finding him in this 
sad condition, expressed the utmost sorrow and surprise; but, as 
he retained his usual cheerfulness, and sense enough to conduct his 
own affairs, they corresponded with him as well as if he had re- 
tained the nine parts of speech. Committing his affairs to the con- 
duct of his steward, a distant relation, in whom he had the high- 
est confidence, he determined to set out on a tour for France, 
to beguile, if possible, the irksomeness of his situation. Of an 
extremely handsome person, and possessing noble and imposing 
manners, the misfortune under which he appeared to labour was 
doubly regretted, wherever our hero made his appearance. 

«« About the period of his arrival in France, Charles, the seventh 
of that name, was engaged in a warm and sanguinary war against 
the English, attempting to recover possession of the dominions 
which his predecessors had lost. Having already driven them from 
Gascony and other parts, he was busily preparing to follow up his 
successes in Normandy. On arriving at this sovereign’s court, 
Messer Filiberto had the good fortune to find several of his friends 
among the barons and cavaliers in the king’s service, from whom 
he experienced a very kind reception, which was rather enhanced 
by their knowledge of the cruel misfortune under which he labour- 
ed. But as it was not of such a nature as to incapacitate him for 
battle, he made signs that he wished to enter into the King’s body 
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guards; and being a knight of well known prowess, this resolution 
was much applauded, no less by his Majesty than by all his friends. 
Having equipped himself in a suitable manner, he accompanied a 
division of the army intended to carry Rouen by assault. Here 
he performed such feats of strength and heroic valour in the pre- 
sence of the King, as to excite the greatest admiration; and on the 
third attack the place was carried by storm. His Majesty after- 
wards inquiring more particularly into the history of the valiant 
knight, and learning that he was one of the lords of Virle in Pied- 
mont, instantly conferred upon him an office in his royal house- 
hold, and presented him with a large sum of money as an encou- 
ragement to persevere in the noble career he had commenced, ob- 
serving at the same time that he trusted some of his physicians 
would be enabled to remove the impediment in his speech. Our 
hero, smiling at this observation, expressed his gratitude for these 
royal favours as well as he could; shaking his fist at the same time, 
in token that he would punish his Majesty’s adversaries. Soon 
aster, a sharp skirmish occurred between the French and the enemy 
tor the possession of a bridge. The affair becoming serious, 
and the trumpets sounding to arms, the King, in order to encou- 
rage his troops, galloped towards the spot: Talbot, the commander 
of the English forces, was already there, and had nearly obtained 
possession of the bridge. His Majesty was in the act of encou- 
raging his soldiers, when Messer Filiberto, on his black charger, 
passed him at full speed with his company. With his lance in rest, 
he rode full at the horse of Talbot, which fell to the ground. 
Then seizing his huge club, and followed by his companions, he 
made such terrible havoc among the English, that, dealing death 
in every blow, he shortly dispersed them on all! sides, and com- 
pelled them to abandon their position on the bridge. It was with 
difficulty that their commander himself effected his escape; while 
King Charles, following up his success, in a short time obtained 
possession of the whole of Normandy. 

“On this occasion the King returned public thanks to the he- 
roic Filiberto, and in the presence of all the first nobility of his 
kingdom, invested him with the command ot several castles, with 
a hundred men at arms to attend him. He now stood so high in 
favour at court, that the Monarch spared no expense to obtain the first 
professional advice that could be found in every country, with the 
hope of restoring him to the use of speech; and, alter holding a so- 
lemn tournament in honour of the French victories, he proclaimed a 
reward of ten thousand francs to be paid to any physician, or other per- 
son, who should be fortunate enough to discover the means of re- 
storing the use of speech to a dumb cavalier, who had lost his voice ina 
single night. The fame of this reward reaching as far as Italy, many 
adventurers, induced by the hope of gain, sallied forth to try their 
skill, however vainly, since it was impossible to make him speak 
against his will. Incensed at observing such a concourse of people 
at his court, under the pretence of pertorming experiments on the 
dumb gentleman, untid the whole capital becgme infested with 
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quacks, his Majesty ordered a fresh proclamation to go forth, stating 
that whoever undertook to effect the cure, should thenceforth, in 
cease of failing to perform what he promised, be put to death, unless 
he paid down the sum of ten thousand franes. The good effect of 
this regulation was quickly perceived, in the diminution of pre- 
tenders to infallible cures, few caring to risk their fortunes or their 
lives, in case of their inability to pay, thuugh they had before been 
so liberal of their reputation. When the tidings of Messer Fili- 
berto’s good fortune and fayour at the French King’s court reached 
Moncaliero, Donna Zilia, imagining that his continued silence must 
be solely owing to the vow he had taken, and the time being at 
length nearly expired, fancied it would be no very bad speculation 
to secure the ten thousand francs for herself. Not doubting but that 
his love remained still warm and constant, and that she really pos- 
sessed the art of removing the dumbness at her pleasure, she re- 
solved to lose no time in setting off directly for Paris, where she 
was introduced to the commissioners appointed to preside over 
Messer Filiberto’s case. ‘I am come, my lords,’ she observed, 
‘hearing that a gentleman of the court has for some time past lost 
his speech, to restore to him that invaluable faculty, possessing for 
that purpose some secret remedies, which I trust will prove effica- 
cious. In the course of a fortnight he will probably be one of the 
most eloquent men at court; and I am quite willing to run the 
risk of the penalty, if I perform not my engagement as required. 
There must, however, be no witness to my proceedings; the pa- 
tient must be entrusted entirely to me. I should not like every 
pretender to obtain a knowledge of the secret I possess; it is one 
which will require the utmost art in its application.’ Rejoiced to 
hear her speak with so much confidence on the subject, the com- 
missioners immediately despatched a message to Messer Filiberto, 
informing him that a lady had just arrived from Piedmont, boast- 
ing that she could perform what the most learned of the faculty in 
France had failed to do, by restoring the dumb to speech. The 
answer to this was, an invitation to wait upon our hero at his own 
residence, when he recognised the cruel beauty who had imposed 
so severe a penance, and concluded at the same time that she had 
undertaken the journey not out of any affection for him, but with 
the most mercenary views. Reflecting on his long sufferings and 
unrequited affection, his love was suddenly converted into a strong 
desire of revenge: he therefore came to a determination of still 
playing the mute, and not deigning to exchange a single word 
with her, merely bowed to her politely at a distance. After some 
moments’ silence, the lady, finding that he had no inclination to 
speak, inquired, in a gentle tone, whether he was at a loss to dis- 
cover in whose company he was? He gave her to understand that 
he knew her perfectly well, but that he had not yet recovered his 
speech; motioning, at the same time, with his fingers towards his 
mouth. On this she informed him that she now absolved him 
from his vow, that she had travelled to Paris for that purpose, and 
that he might talk as much as he pleased. But the dumb lover, 
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enly motioning his thanks, still continued as silent as before; until 
the lady, losing all patience, very freely expressed her disappoint- 
ment and displeasure. Still it availed her nothing, and fearful of 
the consequences to herself, if he persisted in his unaccountable 
obstinacy, she had at length recourse to caresses and concessions, 
which, whatever advantage he chose to take of them, proved ulti- 
mately as fruitless to restore his eloquence, as every other means. 
The tears and prayers of the lady, to prevail upon him to speak, 
became now doubly clamorous; while she sorely repented her for- 
mer cruelty and folly, which had brought her into the predicament 
of forfeiting either ten thousand franes or her life. She would im- 
mediately have been placed under a military guard, had it not been 
for the intercession of the dumb gentleman, who made signs that 
they should desist. The penalty, however, was to be enforced; 
but the lady, being of an excessively avaricious turn, resolved ra- 
ther to die than to furnish the prescribed sum, and thus deprive 
her beloved boy of a portion of his inheritance. When reduced 
to this extremity, Messer Filiberto, believing that upon the whole 
he had sufficiently revenged himself, took compassion upon her suf- 
ferings, and hastened to obtain an audience of the King. He en- 
treated as a special favour, that his Majesty would remit the fine, 
and grant liberty to her, as well as to some other debtors, which, 
in the utmost surprise at hearing the sound of his voice, the King 
promised to do. He then proceeded to inform his Majesty of the 
whole history of his attachment to the lady, and the strange re- 
sults by which it had been attended to both parties, though fortu- 
nately all had ended well. Messer Filiberto then hastened to hold 
an audience with the lady, seriously proposing to give her a little 
good advice; and she was quite as much rejoiced as his Majesty, 
when she first heard him speak. ‘ You may recollect, madam,’ he 
observed, ‘ that some time ago, when at Moncalicro, I expressed 
the most ardent and constant attachment to you; an attachment 
which I did not then think that time could have ever diminished. 
But your conduct in cheating me into the vow of silence, and your 
cruelty to me, as well before that time as since, have wrought a 
complete change in my sentiments towards you. I have acquired 
wealth and honours; I stand high in the favour of my monarch; 
and having, I think, taken ample revenge upon you, by the fears 
and trouble you have experienced, I have not only granted you 
your liberty and your life, but ordered you to be freely supplied 
with every convenience and facility for your return home. I need 
not advise you to conduct yourself in future with care and pru- 
dence; in all the economical virtues you are reputed to be unri- 
valled; but I would venture to hint, that from the example I have 
in this instance afforded you, you will be more cautious how you 
sport with the feelings of those who love you, as it is an old saying 
—that the wily are often taken in their own nets.’ He then pro- 
vided her with an honourable escort, and money to defray her ex- 
penses; while he himself, not long after, received the hand of a 
young beauty of the court, bestowed upon him by his royal magter.” 
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The biographical notices are brief, but comprise much informa- 
tion; and of the translation we can speak in terms of unqualified 
commendation; in short, these volumes should be found on the 
shelves of all lovers of the light, but nevertheless, foundation order 
of literary architecture. The engravings are of a mixed character, 
several of them happily conceived, and others not so well drawn; 
but all prettily finished, in as far as the burin is concerned.—Lond 
Lit. Gaz. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 


Memoir of the Life and Character of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, with Specimens of his Poetry and Letters, and an 
Estimate of his Genius and Talents, compared with those of 
his great Contemporaries. By James Prior, Esq. London: 
Baldwin and Co. 1824. 


Mr. Prior’s book contains many interesting particulars respect- 
ing Burke, not given by his other biographers; it exhibits much 
just sentiment and good feeling, and it displays sufficient evidence 
that much careful inquiry has been employed in its production. 
Of the diction we cannot speak very favourably: it is generally 
perspicuous and spirited, but it is too often inaccurate and faulty, 
and it sometimes makes attempts at elevation and effect which are 
by no means successful. Notwithstanding these and other draw- 
backs, the work is a sensible and a valuable one. If Mr. Prior 
have not accomplished all that the fame of Burke demanded, some 
excuse may be found for him in the difficulties which beset his un- 
dertaking. He could not have chosen one less capable of success- 
ful execution. 

Perhaps the empire stands more deeply indebted to Burke, look- 
ing at what it has been preserved from, at what has been preserved to 
it, and at what it has obtained, than to any other individual—perhaps 
no other individual ever equalled him in great and extraordinary 
achievements, accomplished by the mere force of intellect—but no 
martial victories, no splendid series of ministerial labours, scarcely 
any of the things which generally give shape and perpetuity to the 
highest kind of fame, embody his transcendent powers and services 
to the gaze of the world. His mighty genius soared far above these, 
for the means of benefiting his country, and the most important of 
its triumphs, were too vast, complex, and exalted in their nature, to 
be judged of by the ordinary modes of definition and valuation. In 
consequence, much of the glory which belongs to him has been 
given to others. The nation annually heaps new honours on the 
tomb of Pitt, while that of Burke—of the man who smote, divided, 
and paralyzed a mighty revolutionary Opposition—crushed an al- 
most irresistible multitude of revolutionary teachers—stayed tlie 
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frenzy of the community—converted apostacy and terror into im- 
passioned fidelity and chivalrous daring—in a word, who formed 
the arena for Pitt, and created the host by which he conquered—is 
forgotten. 

Nothing could well be more unnecessary than to add to the le- 
gitimate fame of Pitt the fame belonging to another; but, never- 
theless, those who adopt his name and revere his memory, will 
not suffer any portion that has been assigned to him, to be taken 
away. In addition to this, those who call themselves his followers, 
have lately embraced principles and policy which clash greatly with 
those which Burke recommended in similar circumstances. Our 
other political parties have a direct interest in employing every 
effort to destroy Burke’s reputation altogether. If he were a states- 
man and a patriot, Fox was a driveller and a demagogue—if his 
principles were truth and wisdom, the Whigs are the most blind 
and dishonoured body of men that the world ever contained. The 
Benthamites have equal cause with the Whigs to detest him. 
‘hough his ashes slumber in the tomb, his voice is still heard to 
gonfound them—his spirit still walks the earth to scatter their dog- 
mas and schemes to the winds, and to hold them up to the derision 
of mankind. 

Of course, a biographer, to do full justice to the fame of Burke, 
should be able to sketch, distinctly and vividly, the effects 
which his speeches and writings produced, both to his own coun- 
try and to Europe—he should be able to draw the line between 
the triumphs of his hero and those of Pitt—he should be able to 
pourtray the mighty influence and prodigious errors, follies, and 
guilt, of Fox and the Whigs—he should be able to paint the tre- 
mendous and appalling array of enemies, difficulties, and sorrows, 
which Burke had to encounter when he gained the most glorious 
of his victories, and which would have crushed and destroyed any 
spirit but his own—and he should be able to cope with, not only 
the delusions, but the prejudices and the wickedness of parties. 
fle should possess a mind equally dauntless and impartial—deter- 
mined to be alike just and unsparing, and to deal as liberally in 
condemnation as panegyric—aware that, as it had espoused the 
cause of one whom almost all conspired to wrong, it could only 
do justice to him by treating every enemy with due severity. 

We wish, not more for the sake of Burke than for the sake oi 
the country, that his memory was held in due estimation. If a na- 
tion expect to possess great men, it must consecrate their ashes and 
preserve from stain their glory—if it expect to have wise rulers, it 
must teach its children to revere its departed sages. We think the 
writings of this great and wonderful man have lately lost no in- 
considerable port.un of their influence. Although they were so 
strikingly applieabie to some of the leading topics of the last two 
sessions of Parliament, we could find but few traces of them in the 
discussions. Amidst the gigantic events which concluded the war, 
and the subsequent revolutionary convulsions of Europe, the late 
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Marquis of Londonderry—we name it to his eternal honour-— 
seemed to take Burke for his guide, but with his death the influ- 
ence of Burke appeared to terminate. We regret this deeply. 
Setting aside other matters, we are convinced that Burke’s theory 
for constructing and governing society—for creating and preserving 
general liberty and happiness—can never be shaken; and therefore 
we are convinced that every departure from it is a departure into 
error. 

Allowing as liberally as we please for the infirmities of mankind, 
there is something in this not a little extraordinary. The compo- 
sitions of Burke are inimitable in literary beauty, and this, if they 
had possessed no other recommendation, ought to have obtained 
for them constant perusal and powerful influence. But, in addi- 
tion, they treat of the highest interests of individuals and nations; 
they give the most profound and magnificent views of those things 
on which the tongue of the Englishman dwells for ever; the splen- 
dours of the diction only serve to pourtray the most astonishing 
triumphs of genius, knowledge, wisdom, and philosophy. More- 
over, that portion of them which, when they were written, ap- 
peared to be but opinion and speculation, has been proved by time 
to have been sublime truth and unerring prophecy. Burke died 
the greatest of sages—a man gilted with even superhuman wisdom 
—and the grave has made him a wonderful prophet. One of the 
most striking peculiarities of his late works is—they form a chain 
of predictions, respecting some of the mgst momentous, novel, and 
complicated of human events, which have been accomplished to 
the letter. Finally, the history of Europe for the last seven years 
has been of a description to compel the nation to study the topics 
on which he wrote, and to drive it to the stores of instruction which 
he provided. 

When those who boast so eternally of the increased knowledge 
and wisdom of the world, shall explain to our satisfaction why the 
writings of Burke, which treat of the form and regulations of so- 
ciety, are not in every man’s hands—why they are not quoted and 
acted upon by our statesmen—why they are not incorporated with 
public opinion—why the nation does not make them its test in 
judging of revolutionists, revolutionary creeds, and revolutions— 
and why Fox is still worshipped, while the ashes of Burke slumber 
almost without notice, we will then cease to treat their boasts with 
derision. 

. . , . * ” ° ® 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to extract Mr. 
Prior’s details and anecdotes respecting Burke’s private character. 
They prove that he was one of the best, as well as one of the great- 
est, of men. The generous and ready assistance which he ever 
rendered to destitute genius whenever it appealed to him, ought to 
endear his name to every friend of literature and the arts. His 
munificent patronage of Barry is well known, and seyeral of his 
admirable letters to the artist enrich Mr. Prior’s work. 
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Two reasons prevent us frem quoting more largely from the vo- 
lume. One is, the belief that our readers are already familiar with 
the leading incidents of Burke’s life, and the other is, a wish to 
employ the remainder of our paper in enforcing some of the many 
lessons which his history offers to our public men, our political 
parties, and the country. 

The circumstances which led this wonderful man into public 
life, are not a little remarkable. He had no romance in his com- 
position—he was a man of great caution, and vast foresight—he 
excelled all other men in comprehensive examination and unerring 
judgment—he had his full share of honourable ambition—he dis- 
eovered immediately on his arrival in London, that “ genius, the 
‘rath primrose, which forsaken dies,’ was not patronized by any 
of the nobility, and that writers of the first talents were left to the 
capricious patronage of the public;’’—and yet he abandoned the 
study of the law to become an author by profession. He forsook 
the path which seldom fails to lead moderate talents and industry 
to affluence and dignities, to follow that which rarely takes those 
who tread it to any thing but poverty and obscurity, until they are 
alike insensible to dishonour and fame. 

This was singular, and it was still more singular, that after be- 
coming a writer by profession, Burke should be able, without for- 
tune, friends, and interest, as he was, to struggle into active and 
exalted political existence. If a man wish for a calling that will 
conduct him to honours and emolument—if he wish for a seat in 
Parliament, a post in the service of his country, and the legitimate 
rewards of public services—let him tug in our law courts at the in- 
tricacies and chicanery of Nisi Prius—let him become a cotton- 
spinner—let him open a shawl shop in Fleet Street—let him do 
any thing rather than become a public writer. An author may 
realize a fair fortune by poetry and novels; but if he pass from 
these to subjects which are of far greater importance to the inte- 
rests of the community, he must resign all hope of fortune and 
preferment. To him the gate of emolument and dignity is closed, 
while it constantly stands open to the members of almost every 
other profession. 

Burke, however, was raised above all obstacles; his mighty 
powers were brought into their proper sphere of action almost 
by miracle. The mock philosophers of the day ascribe such 
things to chance and accident, but true philosophy sees an agency 
guide the fortunes of men and nations, which commands it to reason 
differently. 

Burke was fashioned by nature for a statesman of the first class. 
Common men follow politics as a profession, he followed them 
from the irresistible impulses of political genius. Ambition, emo- 
lument, dignities, fame itself, had with him but secondary influ- 
ence; he was led by a mind which was only in its natural ele- 
ment when amidst the profound, the stupendous, and the magnifi- 
cent, which could only find enjoyment in investigating the condi- 
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tion of the universe, the history of human nature, and the vast 
creation of principle and experiment—and which was only labour- 
ing in its destined occupation when solving what was incompre- 
hensible, and performing what was impossible, to ordinary politi- 
cians—when regulating kingdoms, and guiding mankind. In po- 
litics, as in the arts, common minds may rise to respectable me- 
diocrity, but none save men like Burke may reach truth, nature, 
originality, grandeur, and sublimity. That which formed the limit 
of the labours of others, was but the commencement of his—his 
eye was the most powerlul in the regions to which the eyes of 
others could not ascend—his gigantic powers never fully unfolded 
themselves, until they were left without path, copy, and ally. 
While he was supported by a party, and had merely the common 
feelings and occurrences of the world to deal with, he was only 
one of the greatest of men; but when he was deserted—when Eu- 
rope was a scene of passion, convulsion, and chaos—when prece- 
dent failed him—when every thing around him in feeling and deed 
was novelty—when every tongue was either silent or espousing the 
cause of error and ruin—he then became a guardian angel: the 
man shook off the infirmities and disabilities of human nature, and 
seemed to grasp the wisdom, the omniscience, and the power of 
Heaven. 

A mind so perfectly constituted as his, rarely indeed illumiaztes 
this wretched world. He was a man of surpassing genius, wighout 
the eccentricities and frailties of genius. The prodigious power 
of his imagination only rendered his judgment more comprehen- 
sive and unerring. His passions only strengthened his virtue and 
wisdom. His mighty intellect scorned slumber, enemy, and 
boundary, and yet it scarcely ever wandered from the pure, the 
true, the expedient, and the beneficial—it excelled alike in the 
most dissimilar employments—it would make no division in the 
science of government, and it possessed itself with equal ease of 
the bewildering calculations of finance, the perplexing details of 
ecommerce and agriculture, the widely-spread mysteries of general 
policy, and the abstruse, complicated, and numberless principles 
and feelings, which form the foundations of society, and the pri- 
mary rulers of mankind. 

In these glorious days of gorgeous names and wonderful sys- 
tems, it is the fashion to mark the distinctions between truth and 
error, wisdom and folly, by the terms, practical and theoretic. 
The man who propagates false opinions, and labours to introduce 
pernicious changes, is called, not a fool, or a knave, but a theorist. 
Burke is called a practical statesman, while those whom he opposed 
are named theoretic ones. This is, we think, alike erroneous and 
mischievous. Burke was as much a theorist, in the proper sense 
of the term, as Fox, or the French revolutionists. They dif- 
fered in this—his theory was, in the highest degree, true, scien- 
tific, philosophic, magnificent, and practicable, and theirs was di- 
rectly the contrary. Men, and bodies of men, were the objects, 
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and he, like a true philosopher, thoroughly examined their nature 
and properties, their relations and condition, and the experiments 
which had been made upon them, for materials for his system. 
He laid nothing down for a principle, without first proving it to be 
truth; he made no calculation which he could not show to be cor- 
rect by demonstration; he analyzed and tested every thing before 
he used it. Their conduct was just the reverse. They assumed 
men, and bodies of men, to be just the contrary of what they no- 
toriously were; that which history and experience had proved to 
be false, they made the corner-stone of their structure; and as to 
examination and calculation, these were the things which they 
avoided above all others. A theory is, of course, practicable in 
proportion to its truth, and vice versa; and therefore, while he 
formed a theory of liberty alike perfect, splendid, and practicable, 
they formed one which was but a mass of falsehoods, a thing 
equally filthy and frightful, and which produced a greater portion 
of slavery than any thing else could have brought upon the civilized 
world. They were the people who could only vociferate the name 
of liberty, and destroy the substance; he was the man who could 
create it, and make it eternal. 

No man, we think, was-ever so well qualified, in all the higher 
points of qualification, to be a party leader in the House of Com- 
mons as Burke. In very many of these points the difference be- 
tween him and Fox was highly striking. In ability to range 
through every circle of instruction without being misled by names 
or dates—to separate truth and wisdom from falsehood and folly in 
whatever came before him—to wield the vast experience of past 
ages—to grasp every property and relation of his subject—to dis- 
tinguish, class, connect, and harmonize the multifarious interests 
and feelings of men and nations—and to keep the whole of these con- 
stantly before him whenever he was called on to rectify the disor- 
ders, or administer to the needs of a part—he was, perhaps, never 
equalled by any man. His industry in the exercise of this ability 
knew neither fatigue nor slumber. He, in consequence, had never to 
seek counsel from a party or the multitude. He was the first to 
mark the changes in the nation’s character and interests as they rose, 
and to perceive what they called for; therefore, he was frequently the 
first to give legitimate impulse to party and public opinion, and 
he was almost incapable of being bewildered or seduced by them 
whenever they took an erroneous direction. This ability and 
industry filled him with that dauntless and sublime courage, the 
want of which is a positive disqualification in a Parliamentary 
leader. Lie saw his way distinetly—he satisfied himself that his 
own Opinions were true, and those of his opponents were false, by 
analysis and demonstration—and whether the nation was with him 
or against him, whether he was supported by a party or withstood 
by all, whatever storms and convulsions raged around him—he 
commenced and fought the battle as thongh he knew defeat to be 
impossible, 
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An Opposition leader rarely retains long any portion of patri 
otism. He fights for emolument and power rather than the good 
of the state; the triumphs and losses of the latter are, to a conside- 
rable extent, triumphs and losses to his opponents, and injuries and 
gains to himself; and, therefore, his hostility to the ministry very 
often becomes hostility to the benefit of his country likewise. Few 
things operate more perniciously on public interests than the lack 
of patriotism, or the anti-patriotism of an Opposition. Burke, not- 
withstanding every temptation to the contrary, was a true patriot 
—he was in feeling a sterling Englishman. He regarded his coun- 
try, not as an instrument of profit and fame to himself, not as a 
thing to be valued or scorned in proportion as it gave or withheld 
from him money and dignity; but as an object of impassioned and 
chivalrous idolatry; as an object for which every thing ought to be 
hazarded and sacrificed. ‘This ardent patriotism bound him to fact, 
reason, merits, and expediency in debate, and made him loathe 
the vile and hateful means to which Fox and his suecessors so con- 
stantly resorted. His eloquence was irresistible; and yet, amidst 
its daring flights and astonishing triumphs, it never remembered 
that it could influence the baser feelings, or gain the populace. If 
he could not obtain followers among the knowing and the ta- 
lented, he was content to stand alone—however feeble his party 
might be, he could only seek recruits among the honest and ho- 
nourable—he could not utter the slang that the rabble loves, and 
he could neither follow nor head the rabble. No mobs for him. 
He never dreamed of transmuting ploughmen and weavers into 
statesmen. He saw in the multitude a thing to be protected and 
benefited, to be instructed and guided, but not to be formed into 
a political faction, and exalted into a teacher and a master. 

In all these points Fox ranked immeasurably below, and, in some 
of them, formed a perfect contrast to him. To repeat the common 
observation, that the former was not a, practical statesman, is, in 
truth, to say he was no statesman at all. A man may possess much 
knowledge and experience; he may be a powerful writer or speaker 
he may even be an able reasoner; and, still, defective powers of 
vision, and an erring judgme nt, may ineapacitate him for being any 
thing but a pest to his species. The leading quality of a great man 
is an understanding which can only err by accident, which sees, 
at the first glance, the right side of a question, and w hich bottoms 
all its labours on truth, reason, wisdom, and expediency. Fox was 
a powerful orator, he was even mighty in argumentation; but when 
we pass from his eloquence to that which called it forth, we find ge- 
nerally false principles, mistaken views, and erroneous calculations. 
Burke’s mind naturally espoused the just side, and that of Fox natu- 
rally espoused the erroneous one, of every great and novel subject. 
‘The errors and transgressions of the former were but occasional devia- 
tions from his general course, and they were generally caused by 
his better judgment being overpowered by his colleagues; but the 
latter rarely deviated from error and transgression, except when 
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he was compelled to it by wiser men. The French Revelution, 
and the consequences which it produced throughout Europe, com- 
prehended every matter which could put a statesman’s ability to 
the test, and the different views which they took of these, abun- 
dantly prove the truth of our distinctions. 

So far was Fox from being qualified fora leader, that he could 
not himself walk without one. So long as Burke was at his side, 
and possessed influence over him, he was kept in the proper path, 
but the moment they separated, he plunged himself and his party 
into ruin. In doing this, his opinions were all second-hand and 
borrowed. Emancipated from individual and party control, he 
could not think for himself, or advance a step without a guide; and 
in obedience to the general infirmity of his judgment, he became a 
humble follower of the refuse politicians and the populace. Until 
these spoke, he was speechless; until they chalked out a path, he 
was motionless; until they saw, he was blind; and their wretched 
vociferations formed the only truth and wisdom that he could 
find in the nation. He, no doubt, fed their folly and madness, 
and quickened their speed, but still ¢hey Jed, and he was but the 
follower. 

With regard to patriotism, no man could be more thoroughly 
destitute of it than Fox. He never seemed to consider that his 
eountry existed for any purpose save to administer to the benefit of 
himself and his party; in truth, his whole career, after he shook 
off the influence of Burke, was little else than a blushless and des- 
perate struggle, first, to put this benefit in direct opposition to his 
country’s highest interests, and then to sacrifice them to it. While 
Burke fought for office like a patriot, Fox fought for it like an 
incendiary and an assassin. He patronized sedition—fanned re- 
bellion—nourished public dangers—assaulted the constitution— 
shielded avowed traitors—allied himself with the nation’s foreign 
enemies—and left nothing undone that could produce public injury, 
merely to obtain power for himself and his party. National in- 
terests and possessions—the constitution, liberty, weal, and even 
existence of Britain, were all nothing when they clashed with the 
selfishness and ambition of Fox and the Foxites. Allowing as 
largely as we please for the natural imbecility of his perception and 
judgment, we cannot look at his nauseous and revolting speeches 
to the dregs of the community—at the preposterous doctrines 
which he put forth, touching the constitution and liberty—and at 
the atrocious publications which he countenanced—without being 
convinced that a very large share of thé worst parts of his conduct 
resulted from his unprineipled and insatiable covetousness and am- 
bition as a public man. 

Perhaps a considerable part of Burke’s superiority in ability and 
principle as a public man, arose from his great superiority in re- 
spect of purity of private life. The distinction which the “ libe- 
rality’’ of the age draws between a man’s private and his public 
conduct, is equally absurd and pernicious. What he is as a private 
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individual, that he will be as a legislator or a minister; his public 
actions will even take their colour from his private ones. Burke’s 
private virtues incapacitated him for public profligacy; his habitual 
reverence for the better regulations and feelings of society as a pri- 
vate gentleman, could not be laid aside when he assumed the cha- 
racter of the senator. Although no one could have wielded with 
more tremendous effect the common weapons of unprincipled de- 
magogues, he disdained to touch them. He scorned to speak to 
any but the intelligent, the wise, the virtuous, and the honourable ; 
and he scorned to address them in a manner unworthy of a gentle- 
man anda statesman. He could only win stipend and office by 
winning the favour of those who dispense character and fame 
This incited him to the incessant cultivation of his great powers, 
and the unwearied pursuit of knowledge and wisdom; it made him 
an upright and virtuous public man, as well as one unequalled in 
ability. 

It cannot be necessary for us to enlarge on the tremendous influ- 
ence which the leaders of the House of Commons possess in the 
state, when they are men of great powers. They not only guide, 
but they virtually hold despotic sway over the great mass of the 
community, as well as over their respective parties. A vast por- 
tion of the nation embraces an opinion, or supports a measure upon 
trust, and for no earthly reason but because these,emanate from the 
Pitt or Fox of the day. Until the leader speaks, his party is silent; 
what he promulgates his party implicitly adopts; it passes from his 
party in the House to his party out of it; his newspapers eagerly 
embrace it, and, of course, the millions who read them eagerly 
embrace it likewise. Of the whole of those who hold it to be in- 
fallible, perhaps not one in ten has the least knowledge or compre- 
hension of the subject; and, perhaps, of those who are capable of 
judging, nine-tenths would have embraced the reverse, if the Par- 
jiamentary leader had promulgated it. We have only to look at 
what Fox taught the Whigs, both in Parliament and out of it, toe 
believe and support, to see how blindly and slavishly subservient 
parties are to their Parliamentary leaders, when these are men of 
great powers. Ina free country like this, public feeling and opi- 
nion hold the sovereign authority; and those who guide this feel- 
ing and opinion, in effect exercise this authority. The character 
of the House for knowledge, wisdom, talent, and virtue; its gene- 
ral conduct, and the course which public affairs must take, depend, 
in a very great degree, on the individuals who form its different 
leaders. ‘They give to it Feeling, opinion, and action; they vir- 
tually form the House of Commons. The great body of the other 
members are but inert machines, or they can only speak and move, 
without a guide, to blunder and do mischief. 

Liable as this influence is to be abused, it is nevertheless essen- 
tial that it should be possessed by leaders of the House of Com- 
mons. The bulk of Parliament, and the bulk of the nation, are, 
and for ever will be, utterly incapable of judging properly of great 
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state questions, and of walking without a political guide. If they 
do not follow the regularly appointed leaders of Parliament, they 
are pretty sure to follow other leaders of a far worse character. 
When the Pitts and the Foxes lose their influence, it generally 
passes to the Burdetts and the Hunts. If the regular leaders of 
the House of Commons do not possess this influence, they can do 
little for their country, either positively or negatively, however 
great may be their merit. The Opposition becomes divided, in- 
subordinate, unmanageable, and worthless; or the Ministry is ren- 
dered feeble and inefficient; parties are so disunited and divided, 
that it is scarcely possible to form a Ministry of any kind; a nar- 
row, timid, ignorant, vacillating, compromising, imbecile spirit 
takes the direction of public affairs: the people are emancipated 
from that moral control to which they ought ever to be subject, 
and nothing is to be seen but discord, discontent, and distraction. 
The abuse of this influence on the part of the party leader, is less 
to be dreaded both by his party and the country, than his want 
of it. 

The proper portion of this influence can only be obtained by 
great powers, and more especially by powerful oratory; it cannot 
be given by office or authority; a party cannot bestow it, and a 
party cannot divide it among them; it must belong to the indivi- 
dual, and the individual must acquire it by his talents and exer- 
tions; integrity, knowledge, and wisdom, will not gain it without 
eloquence. The Opposition could make Mr. Tierney its leader in 
the House of Commons, but it could not give him this influence. 
Mr. Canning derives his influence, not from his ministerial or par- 
liamentary office, not from any superiority over his colleagues in 
knowledge and wisdom, but from his eloquence. <A party, whe- 
ther it forms the Ministry or the Opposition, must prosper even 
more by its words than its deeds. However wise the conduct of a 
Ministry may be, it will be scarcely possible for it to stand, if it 
be overpowered by the Opposition in oratory. The individuals 
who plead the cause, hold in their hands the fortunes of parties. 
A parliamentary leader may be unprincipled, he may be grossly 
ignorant and imbecile as a statesman, and yet he may by eloquence 
alone control half the nation; he may be virtuous, he may be an 
accomplished minister, and yet he may, from the want of eloquence, 
be unable to obtain any but the most inadequate portion of interest 
with Parliament and the country. 

It is necessarily of the first importance, both to his party and 
his country, that the mighty influence of an eloquent parliamentary 
leader should be properly employed; and, of course, it is of the 
first importance that he should be a finished statesman in talents 
and acquirements, and a man of the most incorruptible and chival- 
rous honour. If the House of Commons ought to represent the 
feelings and wishes of the country, it ought always to be able to 
give to the country correct feelings and wishes. Things are ina 
bad state when the House and the country are at variance, but they 
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are in a ruinous one when the latter is the guide, and the former 
is the follower. ‘That which is the centre of information and dis- 
cussion, ought ever to be the leader of public feelings and wishes. 
The House ought ever to stand at the head of the ability, know- 
ledge, wisdom, and virtue of the nation, and whether it shall do 
this or not, depends mainly on its leaders. These can make it at 
their pleasure a source of national error, delusion, and mischief. 
As the influence of the leader depends chiefly on his own powers, 
and his exercise of them, if his eloquence be not allied with very 
great political ability and integrity, he will never make much im- 
pression on that part of the community which decides between par- 
ties. He may marshal around him the lower classes, and the shal- 
low and wicked portion of the middling and upper ones, he may 
make his party mighty for evil, he may convulse the empire to its 
centre, and still he will only lead those who follow him to what 
parties ever seek to avoid. It is idle to say that creeds govern 
party leaders. ‘The creed of the present Whigs, as Burke incon- 
trovertibly proved, is directly opposed to the Whiggism of 1688. 
The Toryism which flourished forty or fifty years since has va- 
nished from the land, and that which was then Whiggism is now 
Toryism; in truth, our present Tories have embraced no small 
portion of that new Whiggism which that genuine Whig Burke so 
loudly reprobated. Fox embraced a new creed when he separated 
from Burke, yet he continued to call himself a Whig; the Minis- 
ters hold opposite opinions on more than one important question, 
yet they are all called Torics. Creeds are but words, the meaning 
of which party men change at pleasure; they are the tools of such 
men, but not the guides. 

Burke and Fox at different periods led the Whigs in the [louse 
of Commons, and the different consequences which resulted from 
the difference in character and conduct between the two leaders, 
will illustrate the truth of our observations. We will look, in the 
first place, at the consequences to the country. 

Burke raised the character, capacity, qualifications, and power 
of the House of Commons, in a wonderful degree. By arguing 
questions upon their merits, and by addressing himself solely to the 
intelligence, reason, and virtue of the State, he gave the most ex- 
alted tone to the debates. He filled the House with knowledge of 
the interests of the nation, and the science of government—wit! 
intellect and wisdom. He rendered it impossible for any but men 
of great powers and acquirements, to obtain influence within it, 
and he made it what it ought ever to be, a proper political school 
and guide for the country. By scrupulously avoiding to address 
the multitude, and by steadily resisting every effort to bring the 
multitude into the political arena, he kept from his party the temp- 
tation to become demagogues, led a powerful Opposition without 
generating disaffection, and left to Parliament no favour to court 
but that of the knowing and honest part of the community. 

Fox, #Ssuming that he only became the uncontrolled leader of 
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the Whigs when he separated from Burke, did the reverse of this; 
what his predecessor had gained for the House of Commons, he 
dissipated. He argued questions, not with reference to their me- 
rits, but with reference to the wretched tenets of revolutionism. 

With him, it was the alteration, not the preservation, of the Con- 
stitution—the practice of the new doctrines of liberty, and not the 
good of the nation. ‘To make way for these doctrines, he drove 
public interests and true principles of government out of Parlia- 
ment. In Parliament, as well as out of it, he was the demagogue 
appealing to the ignorance and passions of the lower orders, against 
the knowledge and reason of the upper ones. He thus lowered 
the tone of the debates, until the most ignorant, frothy, weak, and 
wicked speakers, were enabled to shine in them; and he thus ena- 
bled such politicians as Burdett to form parties in the House, and 
to become to a certain extent leaders in it. He rendered it one of 
the leading sources of error, delusion, turbulence, and disaffection 
to the country. 

The discussion of public affairs ought always, if possible, to be 
confined to the middle and upper classes of society; the lower or- 
ders can only take a part in it to produce very mighty evils. If an 
Opposition address itself to the multitude, it can scarcely fail of 
rendering the mass of the people disaffected and turbulent. Pre- 
viously to the days of Fox, the leading men of all sides generally 
scorned to speak to, or have any connexion with, the populace. If 
the lower orders came into the political field, all parties commonly 
united to drive them out of it. Fox was the first to organize the 
lower orders into a gigantic faction—into a disaffected and turbu- 
lent faction, and to place the Opposition at their head. This mul- 
tiplied demagogues in Parliament as it multiplied them out of it; 
it rendered the House of Commons, among other things, the teacher 
and protector of the vilest offenders. If the traitor needed words, 
he could find them in the debates; if he needed a model, he had 
only to look at the conduct of the Opposition members; if he 
needed defenders, the whole Opposition was at his nod. The 
Opposition and the populace stimulated each other reciprocally, 
until they left scarcely any thing undone that could injure the em- 
pire. 

For many years, one of the great parties of the House of Com- 
mons publicly protected the blasphemer and the traitor—for many 
years it strenuously laboured to screen from the laws those who 
were leading the mass of the people to infidelity and rebellion—for 
many years it laboriously defended the revolutionary crimes of the 
rabble—for many years the members of this party mixed with the 
ignorant and infuriated populace at public meetings, to deal out to 
it the most inflammatory and revolting misrepresentations and 
slanders—for many years this party indirectly carried on a bitter 
war against religion, morals, loyalty, and order. What this con- 
duct in a mighty portion in the House of Commons was calculated 
to produce, it did produce ; we need not specify the products; they 
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are too decply engraven on the remembrance of the country. 
Upon Fox all this must be charged; those who have so efficiently 
worked the system since his death, revere him as their parent. 

If Fox had never existed, and if Burke had remained at the head 
of the Opposition, any change that the French Revolution might 
have produced in the political feeling of this country, would have 
endured only fora moment. The union of the two great parties 
would have effectually prevented any revolutionary faction from 
taking permanent root in the nation. The tremendous dangers 
through which we have passed would not have visited us. The 
Opposition would not have been now solemnly pledged to make 
vital changes in the constitution and the feelings of society; the 
formidable literary faction which is now so laboriously at work to 
destroy our whole system, religious and political, would have been 
unknown, or it would only have existed to be scorned. 

We will now examine how the Whigs prospered as a party under 
the different leaders. 

Burke found the Whigs feeble, disunited, devoid of talent, and 
with very little of reputation, and he made them a body of able, 
patriotic statesmen; he rendered them powerful and honourable. 
Fox took them in this state, and he converted them into a party of 
factious fanaties; he stripped them of ability and character, covered 
them with the scorn of the intelligence and honour of the country, 
cemented them and the revolutionary rabble into one, and led them 
to disgrace and party ruin. Burke overthrew the Toryism of his 
day, and harmonized Whiggism with the reason, right feeling, and 
interests of the nation. His creed, as we have already said, was 
in several points higher Toryism than that which now exists; the 
upper classes were rapidly conforming themselves to it, and if the 
Whigs had adhered to him, he would have given to them office 
which they would in all probability have held at this moment. 
Fox, instead of binding the Tories to their falling creed, by attach- 
ing himself to the one that Burke had perfected, surrendered them 
the latter, which they immediately embraced ; and he then adopted 
the most revolting one in the eyes of the influential part of the na- 
tion, that could have been devised; he thus positively incapacitated 
the Whigs for acquiring public confidence and holding the reins 
of government. If the Whigs are now helpless, disgraced, suspect- 
ed, and despised—if they do not possess sufficient ability among 
them to forma Ministry—if they hold a creed which those who 
virtually choose and dissolve Ministries abhor—and if they have 
not the least hope of being ever able to reach office as a separate in- 
dependent party, they must ascribe it to the circumstance that they 
forsook Burke and followed Fox. 

The different consequences which the different conduct of the 
two leaders produced to themselves, must not be overlooked. We 
willingly believe that such men think but little of emolument, and 
that whatever value they may set on power, rank, and popularity, 
their grand objects are legitimate fame, a glorious name in history 
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—a splendid reputation with posterity. Now, how is the case at 
present? If Fox’s name were not eternally repeated by a party 
trom interested motives—if this party did not eternally chant his 
praise to preserve itself from infamy—he would be even now either 
forgotten, or only remembered to be compassionated by the few, 
and condemned by the many. While this is the case with Fox, 
Burke, although no party has an interest in protecting his fame, 
and almost all have an interest in injuring it, is already, in the 
eyes of the independent part of the nation, taking his place among 
the most illustrious of our departed statesmen. When the inte- 
rests, passions, and prejudices of the present generation shall have 
passed away, the most dazzling blaze of glory that ambition could 
sigh for, will encirele the grave of Burke, while Fox will only be 
remembered as a man who employed great powers in the most in- 
jurious, and the least excusable, manner.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 


FROM MR. SHEPPARD'S THOUGHTS ON PRIVATE DEVOTION, 


Mr. Sheppard to Lord Byron. 


Frome, Somerset, Nov. 21, 1821. 


My Lorn—More than two years since, a lovely and beloved 
wife was taken from me, by lingering disease, after a very short 
union. She possessed unvarying gentleness and fortitude, and a 
piety so retiring as rarely to disclose itself in words, but so in- 
fluential, as to produce uniform benevolence of conduct. In the 
last hour of life, after a farewell look on a lately born and only in- 
fant, for whom she had evinced inexpressible affection, her last 
whispers were, ‘* God’s happiness,””—** God’s happiness!”’ Since the 
second anniversary of her decease, I have read some papers which 
no one had seen during her life, and which contain her most secret 
thoughts. I am induced to communicate to your lordship a passage 
from these papers, which, there is no doubt, refers to yourself; as 
I have more than once heard the writer mention your agility on the 
rocks at Hastings. 

““O my God! I take encouragement from the assurance of thy 
word, to pray to Thee in behalf of one for whom I have lately been 
much interested. May the person to whom I allude, (and who is 
now, we fear, as much distinguished for his neglect of Thee as for 
the transcendent talents Thou hast bestowed upon him,) be awakened 
to a sense of his own danger, and led to seek that peace of mind in 
a proper sense of religion, which he has found this world’s enjoy- 
ments unable to procure! Do Thou grant that his future example 
may be productive of far more extensive benefit than his past con- 
duct and writings have been of evil; and may the Sun of righteous- 
ness, which, we trust, will, at some future period, arise on him, be 
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bright in proportion to the darkness of those clouds, which guilt 
has raised around him, and the balm which it bestows, healing and 
soothing in proportion to the keenness of that agony which the 
punishment of his vices has inflicted on him!” &e. 

“ Hastings, July 31, 1814.” 


There is nothing, my lord, in this extract, which in a literary 
sense, can a/ ald interest you; but it may, perhaps, appear to you 
worthy of reflection, how deep and expansive a concern for the 
happiness of others, the Christian faith can awaken in the midst ot 
youth and prosperity. Here is nothing poetical and splendid, as 
in the expostulatory homage of M. Delamartine; but here is the 
sublime, my lord; for this intercession was offered, on your ac- 
count, to the supreme Source of happiness. It sprang from a faith 
more confirmed than that of the French poet; and from a charity, 
which, in combination with faith, showed its power unimpaired, 
amidst the languors and pains of approaching dissolution. I will 
hope that a prayer, which, I am sure, was deeply sincere, may 
not be always unavailing. 

It would add nothing, my lord, to the fame with which your 
genius has surrounded you, for an unknown and obscure indivi- 
dual to express his admiration of it. I had rather be numbered 
with those who wish and pray, that “‘ wisdom from above,” * and 
peace and joy,’ may enter such a mind. 


Lord Byron’s answer. 
Pisa, Dec. 8, 1821. 


Sir,—lI have received your letter. I need not say, that the ex- 
tract which it contains has affected me, because it would imply a 
want of all feeling to have read it with indifference. Though I am 
not quite sure, that it was intended by the writer for me, yet the 
date, the place where it was written, with some other circum- 
stances which you mention, render the allusion probable. But, 
for whomsoever it was meant, I have read it with all the pleasure 
that can arise from such a melancholy topic. I say pleasure, be- 
cause your brief and simple picture of the life and demeanor of the 
excellent person whom I trust you will again meet, cannot be con- 
templated without the admiration due to her virtues, and her pure 
and unpretending piety. Her last moments were particularly 
striking; and I do not know, that in the course of reading the 
story of mankind, and still less in my observations of the existing 
portion, | ever met with any thing so unostentatiously beautiful. 
Indisputably, the firm believers in the gospel have a great advan- 
tage over all others, for this simple reason:—that, if true, they 
will have their reward hereaiter; and if there be no hereafter, they 
can be but with the intidel in his eternal sleep, having had the as- 
sistance of an exalted hope through life, without subsequent disap- 
pointment, since (at the worst for them) “out of nothing, nothing 
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can arise,”’ not even sorrow. But a man’s creed does not depend on 
himself; who can say, | will believe, —this,—that,—or the other; 
and least of all, that which he can least comprehend? I have, how- 
ever, observed, that those who have begun life with an extreme faith, 
have in the end greatly narrowed it, as Chillingworth, Clarke, (who 
ended as an Arian), Bayle, and Gibbon, (once a Catholic) and some 
others; while, on the other hand, nothing is more common than 
for the early sceptic to end in a firm belief, like Maupertuis and 
Iienry Kirke White. But my business is to acknowledge your 
letter, and not to make a dissertation. I am obliged to you for 
your good wishes and more than obliged by the extract from the 
papers of the beloved object whose qualities you have so well de- 
scribed in a few words. I can assure you, that all the fame which 
ever cheated humanity into higher notions of its own importance, 
would never weigh in my mind against the pure and pious inte- 
rest which a virtuous being may be pleased to take in my welfare. 
In this point of view, I would not exchange the prayer of the de- 
ceased in my behalf, for the united glory of Homer, Cesar, and 
Napoleon, could such be accumulated upon a living head. 
Do me at least the justice to suppose that 


“Video meliora proba-que,” 


however the “ Deteriora sequor’”? may have been applied to my 


conduct. 
I have the honour to be, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 
Byrow. 


P.S. Ido not know that I am addressing a clergyman; but I 
presume that you will not be affronted by the mistake (if it is one) 
on the address of this letter. One who has so well explained, and 
deeply felt, the doctrines of religion, will excuse the error which 
led me to believe him its minister. 


Mr. Sheppard successfully combats the idea suggested by his 
noble correspondent, that believing is an act merely intellectual, 
and in no respect moral; and clearly proves, that unbelief in divine 
truth, whether general or merely partial, is strictly connected with 
moral evil; that “‘ there can be in truth, no moral void, no blank 
or neutral state of mind. Into the heart of man evil thoughts and 
principles must rush when good ones are excluded; nay, the former 
are already there, generated and evolved within; and to describe 
unbelief under the figure of a vacuum, is merely to say that the 
mind is void of the principles of good, because it is preoccupied 
and filled with those of evil. The less there is of religious belief, 
the more of irreligious sentiment; and the greater the evolution or 
the influx of this, by the agency of bad passions, or of bad associa- 
tiens, the more is religious faith expelled or excluded.” 
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SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 
INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE, 
Bernardine.—1 have been drinking hard all night, and will have more time to 


prepare me, or they shall beat out my brains with billets. L will not consent to 


die this day, that’s certain, 
Duke—Oh, Sir, you must; and therefore I beseech you look forward on the 
journey you shall go. 
Bernardine.—1 swear [will not die to day for any man’s persuasion. 
Meusure jor Measure 


“Tr is inconceivable to the virtuous and praiseworthy part of 
the world, who have been born and bred to respectable idleness, 
what terrible straits are the lot of those scandalous rogues whom 
Fortune has left to shift for themselyes!’’ Such was my feeling eja- 
culation when, full of penitence for the sin of urgent necessity, I 
wended my way to the attorney who had swept together, and, for 
the most part, pecked up, the crumbs which fell from my father’s 
table. Ife was a little grizzled, sardonic animal, with features 
which were as hard as his heart, and fitted their leather jacket so 
tightly that one would have thought it had shrunk from washing, 
or that they had bought it second-hand and were pretty nearly out 
at the elbows. They were completely emblematic of their pos- 
sessor, whose religion it was to make the most of every thing, and, 
amongst the rest, of the distresses of his particular friends, amongst 
whom I had the happiness of standing very forward. My business 
required but little explanation, for I was oppressed by neither rent- 
rolls nor title-deeds; and we sat down to consider the readiest 
means of turning an excellent income for one year into something 
decent for a few more. My adviser, whose small experienced eye 
had twinkled through all the speculations of the age, and, at the 
same time, had taken a very exact admeasurement of my capabili- 
ties of turning them to advantage, seemed to be of opinion that 1 
was fit for nothing on earth. For one undertaking I wanted ap- 
plication; for another I wanted capital. ‘ Now,” said he, “as the 
first of these deficiencies is irremediable, we must do what we can te 
supply the latter. Take my advice,—Insure your life for a few 
thousands; you will have but little premium to pay, for you look 
as if you would live for ever; and from my knowledge of your 
rattle-pated habits, and the various chances against you, I will give 
you a handsome sum for the insurance.”” Necessity obliged me to 
acquiesce in the proposal, and I assured the old cormorant that 
there was every likelihood of my requiting his liberality by the 
most unremitting perseverance in all the evil habits which had pro- 
cured me his countenance. We shook hands in mutual ill-opinion, 
and he obligingly volunteered to accompany me to an Insurance 
Office, where they were supposed to estimate the duration of a 
man’s life to a quarter of an hour and odd seconds. 

We arrived a little before the business hour, and were shown 
into a large room, where we found several more speculators waiting 
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ruefully for the oracle to pronounce sentence. In the centre was a 
large table, round which, at equal distances, were placed certain 
little lumps of money, which my friend told me were to reward 
the labours of the Inquisition, amongst whom the surplus arising 
from absentees would likewise be divided. From the keenness 
with which each individual darted upon his share and ogled that 
of his absent neighbour, I surmised that some of my fellow-suffer- 
ers would find the day against them. They would be examined 
by eyes capable of penetrating every crevice of their constitutions, 
by noses which could smell a rat a mile off, and hunt a guinea 
breast high. How indeed could plague or pestilence, gout or glut- 
tony, expect to lurk in its hole undisturbed when surrounded by a 
pack of terriers which seemed hungry enough to devour one ano- 
ther? Whenever the door slammed, and they looked for an addi- 
tion to their ery, they seemed for all the world as though they 
were going to bark; and if a straggler really entered and seized 
upon his moiety, the intelligent look of vexation was precisely like 
that of a dog who has lost a bone. When ten or a dozen of these 
gentry had assembled, the labours of the day commenced. 

Most of our adventurers for raising supplies upon their natural 
lives, were afflicted with a natural conceit that they were by no 
means circumscribed in foundation for such a project. In vain did 
the Board endeavour to persuade them that they were half dead 
already. They fought hard for a few more years, swore that their 
fathers had been almost immortal, and that their whole families 
had been as tenacious of life as eels themselves. Alas! they were 
first ordered into an adjoining room, which I soon learnt was the 
condemned cell, and then delicately informed that the establish- 
ment could have nothing to say to them. Some indeed had the 
good luck to be reprieved a little longer, but even these did not 
effect a very flattering or advantageous bargain. One old gentle- 
man had a large premium to pay for a totter in his knees; another 
for an extraordinary circumference in the girth; and a dowager of 
high respectability, who was afflicted with certain undue propor- 
tions of width, was fined most exorbitantly. The only customer 
who met with any thing like satisfaction was a gigantic man of Ire- 
land, with whom Death, I thought, was likely to have a puzzling 
contest. 

** How old are you, Sir?”’ inquired an examiner. 

“* Forty.” 

“You seem a strong man.’’ 

**T am the strongest man in Ireland.” 

‘* But subject to the gout?” 

** No.—The rheumatism.—Nothing else, upon my soul.” 

** What age was your father when he died? 

‘Oh, he died young; but then he was killed in a row.” 

** Have you any uncles alive?” 

“No: they were all killed in rows too.” 

* Pray, Sir, do you think of returning to Ireland?”’ 
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«* May be I shall, some day or other.” 

«* What security can we have that you are not killed in a row 
yourself?” 

“Oh, never fear! I am the sweetest temper in the world, barring 
when I’m dining out, which is not often?” 

“ What, Sir, you can drink a little?” 

“Three bottles, with ease.” 

“Ay, that is bad. You have a red face and look apoplectic. 
You will, no doubt, go off suddenly.” 

* Devil a bit. My red face was born with me; and I'll lay a 
bet I live longer than any two in the room,” 

** But three bottles Y 

** Never you mind that. I don’t mean to drink more than a 
bottle and a half in future. Besides, 1 intend to get married, if I 
can, and live snug.” 

A debate arose amongst the directors respecting this gentleman’s 
elegibility. The words “row” and “three bottles” ran, hurry - 
scurry, round the table. Every dog had a snap at them. At last, 
however, the leader of the pack addressed him in a demurring 
growl, and agreed that, upon his paying a slight additional premium 
tor his irregularities, he should be admitted as a fit subject. 

It was now my turn to exhibit; but, as my friend was handing 
me forward, my progress was arrested by the entrance of a young 
Jady with an elderly maid-servant. She was dressed in slight 
mourning, was the most sparkling beauty I had ever seen, and ap- 
peared to produce an instantaneous effect, even upon the stony- 
hearted directors themselves. The chairman politely requested her 
to take a seat at the table, and immediately entered into her busi 
ness, Which seemed little more than to show herself and be entitled 
to twenty thousand pounds, for which her date husband had in- 
sured his life. 

“ Zounds,”’ thought I, * twenty thousand pounds and a widow!” 

* Ah, Madam,” observed the chairman, “ your husband made 
too good a bargain with us. I told him he was an elderly, sickly 
sort of a man, and not likely to last; but I never thought he would 
have died so soon after his marriage.”’ 

An elderly, sickly sort of a man! She would marry again, of 
course! I was on fire to be examined before her, and let her hear 
a favourable report of me. As luck would have it, she had some 
further transactions which required certain papers to be sent for, 
and, in the pause, I stepped boldly forward. 

*‘Gentlemen,” said my lawyer, with a smile which whitened 
the tip of his nose, and very nearly sent it through the external 
teguments, “allow me to introduce Mr. , a particular friend 
of mine, who is desirous of insuring his life. You perceive he is 
not one of your dying sort.” 

The directors turned their eyes towards me with evident sa- 
tisfaction, and I had the vanity to believe that the widow did so 
tgo. . 
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‘‘ You have a good broad chest,”’ said one. “I dare say your 
lungs are never affected.”’ 

“Good shoulders too,” said another. “ Not likely to be knocked 
down in a row.”’ 

‘‘ Strong in the legs, and not debilitated by dissipation,” eried a 
third. I think this gentleman will suit us.” 

I could perceive that, during these compliments and a few others, 
the widow was very much inclined to titter, which I considered as 
much as‘a flirtation commenced; and when I was ordered into 
another room to be farther examined by the surgeon in attendance, 
I longed to tell her to stop till I came back. The professional 
gentleman did his utmost to find a flaw in me, but was obliged to 
write a certificate, with which I re-entered, and had the satisfaction 
of hearing the chairman read that I was warranted sound. The 
Board congratulated me somewhat jocosely, and the widow laughed 
outright. Our affairs were settled exactly at the same moment, 
and I followed her closely down stairs. 

“What mad trick are you at now?”’ inquired the cormorant. 

“I am going to hand that lady to her carriage,” I responded; 
and I kept my word. She bowed to me with much courtesy, 
laughed again, and desired her servant to drive home. 

** Where is that, John?” said I. 

** Number , Sir, in —— street,”’ said John; and away they 
went. 

We walked steadily along, the bird of prey reckoning up the ad- 
vantages of his bargain with me, and I in a mood of equally inte- 
resting reflection. 

** What are you pondering about, young gentleman?” he at last 
commenced. 

**] am pondering whether or no you have not overreached your- 
self in this transaction.” 

** How so?” 

““Why I begin to think I shall be obliged to give up my harum- 
searum way of life; drink moderately, leave off fox- hunting, and 
sell my spirited horses, which, you know, will make a material 
difference in the probable date of my demise.” 

‘‘ But where is the necessity for your doing all this?” 

** My wifé will, most likely, make it a stipulation.” 

“ Your wife!” 

“Yes. That pretty disconsolate widow we have just parted 
from. You may laugh; but, if you choose to bet the insurance 
which you have bought of me against the purchase-money, I will 
take you that she makes me a sedate married man in less than two 
months.”’ 

*“Done!”? said cormorant, his features again straining their 
buck-skins at the idea of having made a double profit of me. 
‘Let us go to my house, and I will draw a deed to that effect, 
gratis.”” 

I did not flinch from the agreement. My case, I knew, was des- 

Vor. VI. No. 35.—Museum. 3L 
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perate. I should have hanged myself a month before had it not 
been for the Epsom Races, at which I had particular business; and 
any little additional reason for disgust to the world, would, | 
thought, be rather a pleasure than a pain—provided I was disap- 
pointed in the lovely widow. 

Modesty is a sad bugbear upon fortune. I have known many 
who have not been oppressed by it remain in the shade, but I have 
never known one who emerged with it into prosperity. In my 
own case it was by no means a family disease, nor had [ lived in 
any way by which I was likely to contract it. Accordingly, on 
the following day, I caught myself very coolly knocking at the 
widow’s door; and so entirely had I been occupied in considering 
the various blessings which would accrue to both of us from our 
union, that I was half way up-stairs before [ began to think of an 
excuse for my intrusion. The drawing-room was vacant, and 1 
was left for a moment to wonder whether I was not actually in 
some temple of the Loves and Graces. There was not a thing to 
be seen which did not breathe with tenderness. The ceiling dis- 
played a little heaven of sportive Cupids, the carpet a wilderness 
of turtle-doves. The pictures were a series of the loves of Jupiter, 
the vases presented nothing but hearts-ease and love-lies-bleeding ; 
the very canary birds were inspired, and had a nest with two young 
ones; and the cat herself looked kindly over the budding beauties 
of a tortoise-shell kitten. Whata place for a sensitive heart like 
mine! I could not bear to look upon the mirrors which reflected 
my broad shoulders on every side, like so many giants; and would 
have given the world to appear a little pale and interesting, al- 
though it might have injured my life a dozen years’ purchase. 
Nevertheless, I was not daunted, and I looked round, for some- 
thing to talk about, on the beauty’s usual occupations, which I 
found were all in a tone with what I had before remarked. Upon 
the open piano lay * Auld Robin Grey,”? which had, no doubt, 
been sung in allusion to her late husband. On the table was a half- 
finished drawing of Apollo, which was, equally without doubt, 
meant to apply to her future one; and round about were strewed 
the seductive tomes of Moore, Campbell, and Byron. This 
witch,” thought I, ‘‘ is the very creature I have been sighing after! 
I would have married her out of a hedge-way, and worked upon 
the roads to maintain her; but with twenty thousand pounds—ay, 
and much more, unless I am mistaken, she would create a fever in 
the frosty Caucasus! I was in the most melting mood alive, when 
the door opened, and in walked the fascinating object of my specu- 
lations. She was dressed in simple grey, wholly without orna- 
ment, and her dark-brown hair was braided demurely over a fore- 
head which looked as lofty as her face was lovely. ‘The reception 
she gave me was polite and graceful, but somewhat distant; and I 
perceived that she had either forgotten, or was determined not to 
recognise me. I was not quite prepared for this, and, in spite of 
my constitutional confidence, felt not a little embarrassed. I had, 
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perhaps, mistaken the breakings forth of a young and buoyant spirit, 
under ridiculous circumstances, for the encouragements of volatile 
eoquetry; and, for a moment, I was in doubt whether I should not 
apologize and pretend that she was not the lady for whom my 
visit was intended. But then she was so beautiful! Angels and 
ministers! Nothing on earth could have sent me down stairs unless 
I had been kicked down! “‘ Madam,”’ I began—but my blood was 
in a turmoil, and I have never been able to recollect precisely what 
I said. Something it was, however, about my late father and her 
lamented husband, absence and the ast Indies, liver complaints 
and Life Insurance; with compliments, condolences, pardon, per- 
turbation and preter-plu-perfect impertinence. The lady looked 
surprised, broke my speech with two or three well-bred ejacula- 
tions, and astonished me very much by protesting that she had 
never heard her husband mention either my father or his promising 
litue heir apparent, William Henry Thomas, in the whole course 
of their union. “ Ah, Madam,” said I, “‘ the omission is extremely 
natural! I am sure I am not at all offended with your late husband 
upon that score. He was an elderly, sickly sort of aman. My 
father always told him he could not last, but he never thought he 
would have died so soon after his marriage. He had not time—he 
had not time, Madam, to make his friends happy by introducing 
them to you.” 

I believe, upon the whole, I must have behaved remarkably 
well, for the widow could not quite make up her mind whether to 
credit me or not, which, when we consider the very slender mate- 
rials I had to work upon, is saying a great deal. At last I con- 
trived to make the conversation glide away to Auld Robin Grey 
and the drawing of Apollo, which I pronounced to be a che/-de’ 
e@uvre. “Permit me, however, to suggest, that the symmetry of 
the figure would not be destroyed by a little more of Hercules in 
the shoulders, which would make his life worth a much longer 
purchase. A little more amplitude in the chest too, and a trifle 
stronger on the legs, as they say at the Insurance Office.””—The 
widow looked comically at the recollections which I brought to 
her mind; her rosy lips began to disclose their treasures in a half 
smile; and this, in turn, expanded into a laugh like the laugh of 
Euphrosyne. This was the very thing for me. I was always ra- 
ther dashed by beauty on the stilts; but put us upon fair ground, 
and I never supposed that I could be otherwise than charming. I 
ran over all the amusing topics of the day, expended a thousand 
admirable jokes, repeated touching passages from a new poem 
which she had not read, laughed, sentimentalized, cuddled the kit- 
ten, and forgot to go away till I had sojourned full two hours. 
Euphrosyne quite lost sight of my questionable introduction, and 
chimed in with a wit as brilliant as her beauty; nor did she put on 
a single grave look when I volunteered to call the next day and 
read the remainder of the poem. 

Tt is impossible to conceive how carefully I walked home. My 
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head and heart were full of the widow and the wager, and my lile 
was more precious than the Pigot Diamond. 1 kept my eye sedu- 
lously upon the pavement, to be sure that the coal-holes were 
closed; and I never once crossed the street without looking both 
ways, to calculate the dangers of being run over. When I arrived, 
I was presented with a letter from my attorney, giving me the 
choice of an ensigncy in a regiment which was ordered to the West 
Indies, or of going Missionary to New Zealand. I wrote to him, 
in answer, that it was perfectly immaterial to me whether I was 
cut off by the yellow fever or devoured by cannibals, but that I had 
business which would prevent me from availing myself of either 
alternative for two months, at least. 

The next morning found me again at the door of Euphrosyne, 
who gave me her lily hand, and received me with the smile of an 
old acquaintance. Affairs went on pretty much the same as they 
did on the preceding day. The poem was long, her singing ex- 
quisite, my anecdote of New Zealand irresistible, and we again 
forgot ourselves till it was necessary, in common politeness, to ask 
me to dinner. Here her sober attire, which for some months had 
been a piece of mere gratuitous respect, was exchanged for a low 
eveningdress, and my soul, which was brimming before, was in an 
agony to find room for my inereasing transports. Her spirits 
were sportive as butterflies, and fluttered over the flowers of her 
imagination with a grace that was quite miraculous. She ridiculed 
the rapidity of our acquaintance, eulogized my modesty till it was 
well nigh burnt to a cinder, and every now and then sharpened 
her wit by a delicate recurrence to Apollo and the shoulders of 
Hercules. 

The third and the fourth and the fifth day, with twice as many 
more, were equally productive of excuses for calling, and reasons 
for remaining, till at last I took upon me to call.and remain with- 
out troubling myself about the one. or the other. I was received 
with progressive cordiality ; and, at last, with a mixture of timidity 
which assured me of the anticipation of a catastrophe which was, 
at once, to decide the question with the Insurance Office, and de- 
termine the course of my travels. One day I found the Peri sit. 
ting rather pensively at work, and, as usual, I took my seat oppo- 
site to her. 

*‘T have been thinking,” said she, “that I have been mightily 
imposed upon.” 

“By whom?” I inquired. 

‘* By one of whom you have the highest opinion—by yourself.’ 

“Tn what do you mistrust me?” 

** Come now, will it please you to be candid, and tell me honestly 
that all that exceedingly intelligible story about your father, and 
the liver complaint, and Heaven knows what, was a mere fabrica- 
tion?” 

** Will it please you to let me thread that needle, for I see that 
you are taking aim at the wrong end of it?” 
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‘* Nonsense! Will you answer me?” 

“TI think I could put the finishing touch to that sprig. Do you 
not see?’’ I continued, jumping up and leaning over her. “It 
should be done so—and then so.—What stitch do you call that?” 

The beauty was not altogether in a mood for joking. I took her 
hand—-it trembled—and so did mine. 

** Will you pardon me?” I whispered. “TI am a sinner, a coun- 
terfeit, a poor, swindling, disreputable vagabond,——but I love 
you to my soul.” 

The work dropped upon her knee. 

x * * = ” * 


. * ¥ 


In about a fortnight from this time I addressed the following 
pote to my friend. 

Dear Srr,—lIt will give you great pleaure to hear that my pros- 
pects are mending, and that you have lost your wager. As I in- 
tend settling the insurance on my wife, I shall, of course, think 
you entitled to the job. Should your trifling loss in me oblige you 
to become ‘an ensign in the West Indies or a missionary in New 
— you may rely upon my interest there.—New Monthly 
Mag. 
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HYMN TO THE DEVIL. 


Speed thee, speed thee! 
ape lead thee! 
Many this night shall hearken and heed thee. 
Far abroad, 
Demigod! 
What son op nal thee? 
Javel, or Devil, or how awe call thee? 
Thine the night voices of joy and of weeping, 
The whisper awake, and the vision when sleeping : 
The bloated kings of the earth shall brood 
On are mang and provinces bought with blood, 
Shall slubber, and snore, and to-morrow’s breath 
Shall order the muster and march of death: 
‘The trumpets shall sound, and the gonfalons flee, 
And thousands of souls step home to thee. 
Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 


The warrior shall dream of battle begun, 
Of field-day and foray, and foeman undone ; 
Of provinces sacked, and warrior store, 
Of hurry and havoc, and hampers of ore ; 
Of captive maidens for joys abundant, 
And ransom vast when these grow redundant. 
Hurray? for the foray. Fiends ride forth a-souling, 
For the dogs of havoc are yelping and yowling. 
Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 
Make the bedesman’s dream 
With pleasure to teem ; 
To-day and to-morrow 
He has but one aim. 
And ’tis still the same, and ’tis still the same 





















































Hymn to the Devil. 


But well thou know’st the sot’s demerit, 
His richness of flesh, and his poorness of spirit ; 
And well thy images thou canst frame, 
On canvass of pride, with pencil of flame: 
A broad demesne is a view of glory, 
For praying a soul from purgatory : 
And, O, let the dame be fervent and fair, 
Amorous, and righteous, and husband beware! 
Vor there’s a confession so often repeated, 
The eyes are enlightened, the life-blood is heated! 
Hish'!—Hush !—soft foot and silence, 
The sons of the abbot are lords of the Highlands. 
Thou canst make lubbard and lighthead agree, 
Wallow a while, and come home to thee. 

Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 


Where goest thou next, by hamlet or shore, 

When kings, when warriors, and priests are o’er/ 

These for thee have the most to do, 

And these are the men must be looked unto. 

On courtier deign not to look down, 

Who swells at a s smile, and faints at a frown. 

With noble maid stay not to parle, 

But give her one glance of the golden arle. 

Then, oh, there’s a creature thou needs must see, 

Upright, and saintly, and stern is she! 

*Tis the old maid, with visage demure, 

With cat on her lap, and dogs on the floor, 

Master, she’ll prove a match for thee, 

With her psalter, and crosier, and Ave Mari. 

Move her with things above and below, 

‘Tickle her and teaze her from lip to toe; 

Should all prove vain, and nothing can move ; 

If dead to ambition, and cold to love, 

One passion still success will crown, 

A glorious energy all thine own! 

*Tis envy; a die that never can fail 

With children, matron, or maiden stale. 

Show them in dreams from night to day 

A happy mother, and offspring gay ; 

Show them the maiden in youthful prime, 

Followed and wooed, improving her time ; 

And their hearts will sicken with envy and spleen, 

A leprous jaundice of yellow and green: 

And though frightened for hell to a boundless degree, 

They'll singe their dry periwigs yet with thee. 
Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 


Where goest thou next? Where wilt thou high thee: 
Still there is rubbish enough to try thee. 

Whisper the matron of lordly fame, 

There’s a greater than she in splendour and name, 
And her bosom shall swell with the grievous load, 
And torrents of slander shall volley abroad, 
imbued with venom and bitter despair: 

© sweet are the sounds to the Prince of the Air! 
Reach the proud yeoman a bang with a spear, 
And the tippling burgess a yerk on the ear; 

Put fees in the eye of the poisoning leech, 

And give the dull peasant a kick on the breech 

As for the flush maiden, the rosy elf, 

You may pass her by, she will dream of herself. 
But that all may be gain and nothing loss, 

Keep eye on the men with the cowl and the cross; 





Miscellany. 


Then shall the world go swimming before thee, 
In a full tide of liberty, license, and glory. 
Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 


Hail, patriot spirit! thy labours be blest! 
For of all great reformers, thyself were the first ; 
Thou wert the first, with discernment strong, 
To perceive that all rights divine were wrong; 
And long hast thou spent wt sovereign breath, 
In heaven above and in earth beneath, 
And roared it from thy burning throne, 
The glory of independence alone; 
Proclaiming to all with fervor and irony, 
That kingly dominion’s all humbug and tyranny; 
And whoso listeth may be free, 
For freedom, full freedom’s the word with thee! 
That life bas its pleasures—the rest is a sham, 
And all that comes after a flim and a flam! 

Speed thee, speed thee, 

Liberty lead thee! 
Many this night shall hearken and heed thee 

Hie abroad, 
Demigod! 

Who shall defame thee ? 

King of the Elements! how shall we name thee ?—Blackwood’s Mag. 
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Note on a singular Psycho-physiological Phenomenon, by 
M. F. Chavannes.—The note of which the following is an abstract, 
was sent to the Society of Natural Sciences of Switzerland, and is 
inserted in the Bibliothéque Universelle, xxvii. 160. M. Cha- 
vannes, whilst residing during last summer at Wuarrens, near 
Echallens, had occasion to hear some account of a man, who, with- 
out any uncertainty or mistake, could indicate the precise hour by 
day or night, and even the minutes and seconds; and this, it was 
said, he did by consulting his pulse. Induced by these reports to 
make close inquiry as to their foundation, he visited the man and 
obtained the following results. 

His name is Jean Daniel Chevalley, age 67 years. In his youth, 
the ringing of bells and vibrations of pendulums constantly attracted 
his attention; and he gradually contracted a habit of counting iso- 
chronous vibrations, and displayed considerable ability in calcula- 
tions. When strong enough, he took pleasure in sounding the 
bells at school and church; and in his attention to town and church 
clocks, observed that the beats were 20 or 23 per minute, but more 
particularly 20, counting from the moment of departure to that of 
return. After this, he endeavoured to force his attention to the 
preservation as long as possible of an internal movement, similar 
as to the extent of time and number of vibrations. “ At first,’’ he 
says, ‘* by adding 20 vibrations to other 20, or minute to minute, 
he could easily arrive at the conclusion of an hour, and mark all 
the subdivisions which he wished, and that without confusion; 
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but the thoughts and corporeal occupations sutlered by this atlen- 
tion. By degrees, I was able to count whilst thinking and acting 
but I could not proceed far, because my mind, making a certain 
effort for a length of time, though but slightly sensible to myself, 
became fatigued, and dropped the chain of calculation. Never- 
theless, in 1739, I succeeded in acquiring the invariable posscs- 
sion of this faculty, which has never since left or deceived me.” 

He was then 22 years of age, and occupicd at a school; but in 
consequence of some singular, habits, as that of sounding bells, and 
of some mystical notions he had acquired, and also certain disputes 
about the correction of the village clocks, he was dismissed and 
went to his mill, where, continuing to sound his bells and make 
his clocks strike, he was nick-named the Mummy of the Mill. 

Being on board of a steam-boat on the lake of Geneva, (July 14, 
1823,) he soon attracted attention by his remarks, that so many 
minutes and seconds had passed since they had left Geneva, or 
passed other places; and, after a while, he engaged to indicate to 
the crowd about him the passing of a quarter of an hour, or as 
many minutes and seconds as any one chose, and that during a con- 
versation the most diversified with those standing by; and “further 
to indicate by the voice the moment when the hand passed over the 
quarter minutes, or half minutes, or any other subdivision previously 
stipulated, during the whole course of the experiment. This he 
did without mistake, notwithstanding the exertions of those about 
him to distract his attention, and clapped his hands at the conclu- 
sion of the time fixed. 

M. Chavannes then reverts to his own observations. The man 

said, “I have acquired by imitation, labour, and patience, an in- 
ternal movement which neither thoughts nor labour, nor any thing 
can stop; it is similar to that of a pendulum, which at each motion 
of going and returning gives me the space of three seconds, so that 
twenty of them make o minute, and these I add to others continu- 
ally.”? The calculations by which he obtained subdivisions of the 
second were not clearly understood by M. Chavannes, but the man 
offered freely to give proof of his power. On trying him fora 
number of minutes, he shook his head at the time appointed, al- 
tered his voice at the quarter, half, and three-quarter minutes, and 
arrived accurately at the end of the period named. He seemed to 
assist himself in a slight degree by an application of mnemonics, 
and sometimes, in idea, applied religions names to his minutes up 
to the fifth, when he recommenced; this he carried through the 
hour, and then commenced again. On being told that the coun- 
try people said he made use of his pulse as an indicator, he laugh- 
ed at the notion, and said it was far too irregular for any such pur- 
ose. 

He admitted that his internal movement was not so sure and 
constant during the night, “ nevertheless it is easy to comprehend” 
he said, “‘ that when I have not been too much fatigued in the even- 
ing, and my sleep is soft, if, after having awakened me without 
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haste, you ask me what the hour is, I shall reflect a second or two, 
and my answer will not be ten minutes in error. The approach of 
day renews the movement if it has been stopped, or rectifies it, if 
it has been deranged, for the rest of the day.”” When asked how 
he could renew the movement when it had ceased, or was very in- 
distinet, he said “Sir, I am only a poor man, it is nota gift of 
heaven; I obtained this faculty as the result of labours and calcu- 
lations too long to be described; the experiment has been made at 
night many times, and I will make it for you when you please.” 
M. Chavannes had not, however, the opportunity of making this 
experiment, but he felt quite convinced of the man’s powers. He 
states that the man is deaf, and cannot hear, at present, the sound 
of his clock or watch; and further, that neither of these vibrate 
twenty times in a minute, which is always the number indicated 
by the motions of Chevalley when he wishes to illustrate his inter- 
nal movement; and he is convinced, according to what he has seen, 
that ‘his man possesses a kind of internal movement, which in- 
dicates minutes and seconds with the utmost exactness. 

Since the invention of Printing it may be confidently asserted 
that no good book ever became rare; which is only saying, in other 
words, that the major part of the scarce works, which modern col- 
lectors ferret out of the dust with so much care and cost, are little 
better than trash and rubbish. 

In Great Britain, among individuals, talent has forced its way in 
spite of obstacles, and led the road to fortune. Every great work 
which has aided the welfare, riches, and embellishment of the 
country, has been the result of private support. That which is 
undertaken by the government has been generally tasteless and ex- 
pensive. This arises from persons having been employed, too 
often, in consequence of interest rather than qualification; who look 
to the literal fulfilment of their object, and feel no regard for art 
or fame. Latterly, but by slow degrees, this system has been 
broken in upon in some degree. It has been a little changed in 
our naval architectural department, as the example of three sailing- 
vessels shows, now cruising as an experimental squadron. But 
more than this must be done, and that quickly, or the Americans 
will tell us what it is to cling to navy-board precedents and preju- 
dices. Experiments must be allowed with something of that know- 
ledge and novel daring, which experience alone will not carry into 
effect without genius. 

Schiller would never use a patent of nobility conferred upon him 
by the Emperor of Germany; and as he could not have been in- 
sensible of the friendly intentions of the donor, it must have been 
from a consideration that such gifts are bestowed without discrimi- 
nation on the worthless, as well as the meritorious, and are of little 
value to men of exalted minds when they must be so shared 

Vox. VI. No. 35.—Museum. 3M 
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This patent lay for years neglected among some papers, which 
tumbling over one day in company with a friend, he observed, 
** You did not know I was a noble,’’ and so saying, he flung the 
patent back to its old hiding-place, where it remained. 

This is unquestionably the golden age of the stomach, the era 
in which it receives that apotheosis against which St. Paul warned 
the ancient Philippians, and exercises a more direct and decided 
influence upon human affairs, than at any former period in the 
whole history of the world. Many men live exclusively for it, 
and not a few die in its course. It is the great universal source of 
corruption, moral as well as material; for when Sir Robert Walpole 
maintained that every man had his price, he admitted that the 
great paramount temptation of money was, its power of ministering 
new stimulants to the pleasures of the table. Epicurism and its 
results seem to constitute the great leading objects of modern occu- 
pation and inquiry. Intellects of the first order are devoted to the 
composition of cookery books; the public become, in consequence, 
more luxurious and profound in their banquets, a new set of talents 
is called into exercise, and a new series of books written to remedy 
the increasing diseases occasioned by good living; and both sets of 
authors run through numerous editions, and make rapid fortunes. 
Mrs. Rundle’s ** Domestic Cookery”’ was a larder of wealth to the 


publisher; Dr. Kitchiner’s Peptic Precepts have made his pot boil 


for the remainder of his natural life; and Accum’s publication 
would have answered the same purpose, had he not incautiously 
put poison in his own pot. Never was our culinary literature so 
rich; and as to medical works upon bile, indigestion, flatulency, 
heart-burn, and stomach complaints in general, the press groans 
with them. The gormandizers, who are apt to be in the same 
predicament as the press, buy them, and consult their authors, and 
get relief, and then perform a da eapo. Does any young aspiring 
surgeon, or patientless physician, wish to ride in his carriage, let 
him write a book upon the diseases of the stomach, and his fortune 
is made. His subject comes home to the business and bosoms, or 
rather the bowels, of the whole community,—for we are all enjoy- 
ers of good cheer, and all sufferers in some way or other from its 
consequences. 

There is nothing more injurious to the real interests of a theatre, 
than what is vulgarly called @ row. It may crowd the pit and gal- 
leries for a few nights; it may even fill the boxes: but it dissipates 
the enchantment we have struggled to maintain for years. Actors 
about whose names a dream and glory hovered, are brought in their 
own persons before the audience, and prove themselves but ordi- 
nary mortals. The business of the scene is reduced to a mockery; 
passion becomes ridiculous; and the noblest passages of the poet 
are only watched to be degraded by an application to the paltry 
affair of the hour. 
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Sir R. C. Hoare, has recently given to the British Museum his 
splendid collection of Books, relating to the history and topogra- 
phy of Italy, collected between the years 1785 and 1791, during 
two excursions into that country. It consists of seventeen hundred 
and thirty-three articles, arranged according to the ancient divisions 
of Italy, namely: General History of Italy ; City of Rome, &c.; Ec- 
clesiastical States; Piedmont, Savoy, Sardinia, Lombardy, Milanese, 
Mantua, Parma, Placentia, &c.; Venitian States; Republic of Genoa; 

tepublic of S. Marino; Republic of Lucca; Etruria and Tuscany; 
Kingdom of Naples; Island of Sicily; Mountains of “tna and Vesu- 
vius. No fewer than three donations, of the highest importance, have 
been lately bestowed upon the British Museum; a collection of 
pictures, of extraordinary valuc, from Sir George Beaumont; a 
collection of coins, medals, bronzes, gems, and drawings, worth 
more than fifty thousand pounds, from Mr. R. P. Knight; and the 
present library of Italian history. 

It is said that upon hearing of the premature death of the late 
Rey. C. Maturin, and learning that he had left a widow but ill pro- 
vided for, and some unpublished manuscripts, Sir Walter Scott 
wrote to the unfortunate lady a letter of condolence, in which, 
among other kind expressions of respect for the genius of the de- 
parted author, he gratuitously offered his editorial services, for the 
purpose of giving his works to the world in a form the most likely 
to be productive to her of profit. 

As we approached the gate Mrs. Tone suddenly stopped— 
‘“« Ah,”’ said she, ** here it is that the Emperor was so kind to me.”’ 
The circumstances of the interview as she repeated them to us at 
the moment, were exactly these—Young Tone had found leisure 
to write an essay for the prize of history and literature, proposed 
by the Institute. The subject was the following, resolved into 
three questions— What, under the government of the Goths, was 
the civil and political condition of the people of the different states 
(des peuples) of Italy? What were the fundamental principles of 
legislation of Theodoric and his successors? And more particularly, 
what were the distinctions which it established between the victors 
and the vanquished?” Tone’s essay fell short of the prize, but re- 
ceived the honourable mention of the Institute. It was printed, 
and regarded as a work of extraordinary research and talent for one 
so young. He was absent at the time with the army, and his mo- 
ther, in the natural pride of her heart, determined to present, with 
her own hands, a copy of itto Napoleon. She chose for this pur- 
pose the occasion of his hunting in the forest of St. Germain, and 
waited, outside the gate, the approach of the imperial cortege when 
the chase was over. Napoleon appeared, and Caulincourt, duke of 
Vicenza, who attended him as equerry, aske what she wanted. 
She replied, merely to present what she ae Essay) in her 
hand. He took and looked at it, allowed her to approach, and Na- 
poleon instantly ordered his carriage to stop. She declared who 
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she was, and presented the book to him. “Ah! Madame Tone,” 
said he, receiving it, “I do not forget you. Are you in want of 
any thing—otf extraordinary succour?’’—* No, Sire, my pension is 
sufficient if the arrears were paid.”’ “They shall be—Let me 
know when you want any thing.—Does your son?’’—* He is in 
vour Majesty’s service, and can want nothing,” was her reply. 
“?Tis well, ’tis well—I’ll think of him;’’ and with these words 
he drove off reading her son’s essay and leaving her delighted. It 
should not be omitted, that he scrupulously kept his word. 

There the rich and lofty trees welcome us with their noble sha- 
dows: there the ground is thick set with grass, and variegated with 
a thousand flowers: there the limpid fountains, and rivulets of sil- 
ver, sliding down out of the fertile abundance of the mountains, talk 
to us with a pleasant murmur: there the painted birds carol; the 
leaves whisper with every little air; the small deer play about; 
flocks and herds are in repose. There we light upon the cottage 
of the shepherd, the narrow cabin which we fancy without care: 
every thing is tranquil and full of silence; our eyes and ears are 
not only satiated, and the mind so lapped into enjoyment, but the 
spirits gather their scattered forces; the genius, if by chance it is 
tired, rises again upon its innermost energy, and incites us to the 
loftiest meditations: so that we long greedily to compose noble 
things, being wonderfully moved t» that end by the society of our 
books, and by sweet visions of the Muses leading round about us 
their choral hymns. All which things, who that is given to study, 
and rightly turneth in his mind, would not prefer solitudes unto 
cities. 

The London Magazine contains an article called “ Reflections 
in a Pillory;”’ but of so good a subject nothing is produced worth 
reading. 

SONNET ON A YOUTH WHO DIED OF EXCESSIVE FRUIT-PIE. 


Currants have check’d the current of my bluod, 

And berries brought me to be buried here; 
Pears have pared off my body’s hardihood, 

And plums and plumbers spare not one so spare 
Fain would I feign my fall; so fair a fare 

Lessens not fate, yet "tis a lesson good; 

Gilt will not long hide guilt; such thin-washed ware 
Wears quickly, and its rude touch soon is rued. 
Grave on my grave some sentence grave and terse, 

That lies not as it lies upon my clay, 
But, in a gentle strain of unstrain’d verse, 
Prays all to pity a poor patty’s prey : 
Rehearses I was fruit-ful to my hearse, 
Tells that my days are told, and soon I’m toll’d away !—N. 


On a report ma the King of France by the Duke de Dou- 
deauville, ministe the household, his Majesty has granted a 
pension of 2000 francs in favour of the descendants of the great Cor 
neille. The above sum is to be placed annually in the hands of the 
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perpetual secretary of the Academie Francaise, his Majesty leaving 
to the Academy the care of distributing it among those descend- 
ants of Pierre Corneille, who shall appear to the Academy most 
worthy of participating in the advantages of the royal bounty. 
Whatever may be the diversity of opinion entertained on some 
points respecting the writings of Lady Morgan, there is one on 
which all parties seem of late to have been brought nearly to agree: 
we mean, the abundant evidence of talents which is conspicuous 
throughout the whole of them. Her most decided enemies,—and 
enemies she may boast of the highest order in various parts of 
Europe,—have borne ample testimony to her merits by their fears, 
and by their consequent proscription both of her person and her 
works throughout their despotic dominions. No greater compli- 
ment could have been afforded to a free and enlightened spirit, and 
to the land which gave it birth, than such a declaration of hostility 
by the high allied powers against the circulation of any degree of 
truth, or freedom of inquiry, even connected with past history and 
the arts, in their legitimate territories. Such an exercise of arbi- 
trary and intolerant: sway in most instances fortunately defeats its 
own end; and, instead of exciting in this country a more earnest 
opposition to the principles maintained by Lady M., it has undoubt- 
edly had the effect of allaying party feelings and asperities, and of 
producing a general sentiment not only of indignation at the glaring 


tyranny and injustice which it exhibits, but of increased respect for 
the opinions of the object of its persecution. 


_—- 


“ Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more.” 


* Sweet as that hour, when light descends 
To Earth on golden wings from Heaven, 
Is that first moment Woman bends, 
And trembling sues to be forgiven. 
Oh! He that view’d her uplift eye, 
That, tearful, pity did implore, 
And marked each sad repentant sigh, 
In mercy bade her ‘Sin no more!’ 


“ Then, shall vain man the mourner spurn, 
Leave her a prey to grief and care, 
When in her heart each sigh shall turn 
To true and rich repentance there? 
Oh! let him think on Christ’s decree, 
When she forgiveness shall implore, 
Nor chide her in her misery, 
But bid her ‘ Go, and sin no more"’ ” 


a 


THE MATRIMONIAL SQUABBLE. 


As honest tailor, whose baptismal 
And patronymic appellations 

Were William Button, had a dismal 
Tendency to deep potations ; 

And though, when sober, ’twas his doom, 
Like Jerry Sneak’s, to drink the first 
Weak cups of tea,—the last and worst 

When they had coffee, and consume 





Passion Flower—Song. 


The fattest mutton-flaps at dinner, 

Yet sometimes the pa sinner, 

Asserting his marital rights, 

Would on the wages-paying nights, 

Betake him to the public house 

‘To smoke, and tipple, and carouse ; 

And as, with each new dram and sip, he 
Still more and more pot-valiant grew, 

At last he fairly braved his spouse, 
Call’d her a vixen and a shrew, 

A Jezebel, and a Zantippe. 


Returning home one night, our varlet 
Bold with his wife compelling liquor, 
Rattled the knocker quick and quicker, 
When with fierce eye, and face of scarlet, 
His tender spouse appear’d, and shrilly 
Vented reproaches on her Willy :— 
“So, jackanapes, you’re come at last! 
No doubt the evening has been past 
In tippling purl, you drunken sot, 
Mull’d ale and amber, hot and hot, 
While your poor wife is left to slave, 
And drink cold water from the can,— 
Cold water, ye remorseless knave '!” 
“Cold!” cried the husband, who began 
In turn to wrangle and to storm it, 
“Cold! ye poor lazy slattern, cold! 
Then why ye good-for-nothing scold : 
Why don’t you warm it?” 


THE PASSION FLOWER. 


Cast not, dear maid, the flower away, 
That shrinks from evening’s chilling dew 
Soon, trust me, shall the morning ray 
Its leaves unfold, its bloom renew. 


Say, dost thou ne’er in life behold 

An heart that like this timid flower 
Droops, when the withering world is cold, 

And clouds invade, and tempests lower? 
That heart is mine—from crowds I fly, 

To shun their tumults vain and loud; 
And all believe that apathy 

Enthralls me in its fetters proud. 


But Innocence and Truth like thine, 
With magic spell can burst the chain; 

Shed o’er my path their rays divine, 
And wake my heart to warmth again! 


Sone, to the Air of “ Lord Lennox.” 


Wauew the glen all is still, save the stream from the fountain; 
When the shepherd hgs ceased o’er the heather to roam, 
And the wail of the plover awakes on the mountain, 
Inviting his love to return to her home ; 
There meet me, my Mary, down by the wild-wood, 
Where violets and daisies sleep saft in the dew; 
Our bliss shall be sweet as the visions of childhood, 
And pure as the heavens’ own orient blue. 


Thy locks shall be braided with pearls of the gloaming ; 
Thy cheek shall be fann’d by the breeze of the lawn; 
The Angel of Love shall be ’ware of thy coming, 
And hover around thee till rise of the dawn 





Sonnets——Country Comforts. 


O, Mary! no transports of Heaven’s decreeing 
Can equal the joys of such meeting to me ; 

For the light of thine eye is the home of my being, 
And my soul’s fondest hopes are all gather’d to thee. 


SONNETS. 
By the Author of Rodolfo. 


‘Is there upon the spreading Ocean’s face 
A luckless bird, bewildered in it’s flight, 

Far from the shore, no friendly mast in sight 

To rest his weary wing a moment’s space ;— 

Is there a hart whom savage hunters chase 
O’er hill and vale, from morn till fading light, 
Then, wounded, leave in solitary plight 

To droop and die, in some lone desert place ? 

That luckless bird, that wounded hart am I, 

Like them bewildered, faint, and sad as they, 

Sighing in pain my last of life away 

On foreign shores, beneath a stranger sky ; 

Haply like theirs, in death my dust shall lie 

Where waters weep, or cheerless forests sigh.” 


“Hills! where in childhood’s day of cloudless joy, 
Free as the breeze that fans your flowery side 
1 roved, in heedless joyance, far and wide ;— 
Groves! in whose well known shades, retired and coy 
The Spring’s first daisies grew—my treasured toy 
And thou, sweet stream! whose gently gushing tide 
With buoyant limbs I stemmed, and childish pride ;— 
0 all ye smiling scenes! where once a boy 
I lived entranced ;—while thus, grown old in grief, 
I gaze upon your charms by Memory’s beam, 
And think upon your joys—so pure, serene, 
Ye seem to Fancy’s eye, thus bright and brief, 
Like the faint fragments of a morning dream ; 
And with a sigh I ask, ‘Have such things been? ” 


« © by some stern, inscrutable decree, 
From clime to clime predestined still to roam, 
Chased round the world without a hope or home, 
When shall thy wanderings cease—thy soul be free ? 
Earth’s transient joys,—oh, what are they to thee ? 
False fires, that feebly light the watery gloom, 
Then, shifting, leave thee to a darker doom, 
Tost like a wreck, upon a shoreless sea, 
Hush thy vain sighs ;—though Danger’s h: rd form 
Hang on thy steps, this proud resolve may cheer 
To litt thy dauntless spirt to the storm, 
And smile in scorn, while others shake with fear ; 
To bid, unblenched, the tempest take its will ; 
And rise above the storm unconquered still ;”” 


COUNTRY COMFORTS. 


I’ve a house well secur’d from the casterly wind, 
Where I read till I’m tired, and read till I’m blind ; 
Then I put on my hat, 
With a friend go to chat, 
And arrive, to my sorrow, just after he’s din’d 


Resolv’d to be busy, and not to stir out, 
Next morning by daylight I’m moving about , 





Morning —Night——The World. 


Find the fire is not made, 
And my papers mislaid— 
Magazines, books, and pamphlets, all put to the rout 
The servant’s gone out, as I very well know, 
To give corn to the chickens and hay to the cow 
Food or fire I have none, 
Till that business is done; 
So, tho’ hungry and freezing, I can’t make a row. 


When settl’d at last in my snug elbow chair, 
I see the snow coming, but cry “I don’t care!” 
Then, the mails don’t arrive— 
“ Oh, I’m buried alive!” 
And a fit of dlue devils completes my despair. 
Then, bother’d and vex’d, to my fiddle I fly, 
The soul-soothing powers of music to try— 
A string has just flown! 
There are none but in town! 
Oh! what an unfortunate being am I! 
Dec. Sth, 1824. 


MORNING. 
Turne is a parting in night’s murky veil, 
A soft, pale light is in the eastern sky ; 
It steals along the ocean tremblingly, 
Like distant music wafted on the oie. 
Stars, one by one, grow faint, and disappear, 
Like waning tapers, when the feast is o’er; 
While, girt with — mists, the mountains hoar 
High o’er the darkling & ens their tops uprear. 
There is a gentle rustling in the grove, 
Though winds be hush’d; it is the stir of wings, 
And now the sky-lark from her nest up springs, 
Trilling, in accents clear, her song of love ; 
And now heaven’s gate in golden splendour burns— 
Joy to the earth, the glorious Sun returns! 


NIGHT. 


I rove thee when thou comest, glorious Sun, 

Out of the chambers of thy watery dwelling ; 

I love thee when thy early beam is telling 
Of worlds awaken’d, and man’s toil begun ; 

1 love thee, too, when o’er the western bill 
Thy parting ray in golden hue is stealing, 
For then the of soft and pensive feeling 
Speaks to the labouring bosom, peace, be still, 
But thou art not so lovely to mine eye 

At morning, balmy eve, or busy noon, 

As is thy gentle sister, the pale Moon, 
Which shineth now in yon unclouded sky : 
Then let me forth, to drink her mellow ray ; 
Who would exchange it for the gaudy day ? 


THE WORLD. 


Carne is a tumult in the wilderness— 
Behold, with fiery breath the fierce Simoom 
Rushes resistless onward, death and gloom 
Darkening behind it in their dreariness! 
It is the witherer of beauty, lo! 
Strength and the powers of life abide it not, 
Each living thing sinks down upon the spot 
Lifeless, with all the leayes on every bough '~ 
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Thus is it with that many-headed thing, 
The monstrous world, which, passing o’er the mind 
Of unsuspecting Youth, leaves nought behind 
Except the shadowy darkness of its wing, 
And Guilt, and writhing Anguish: Hope can bring 
No balsam, nor can Life a succour find, 
HUMAN LIFE. 
How change our days! not oftener doth its hue 
The lank cameleon change, that we our joys,— 
The hope that feeds upon our hearts destroys ; 
Little is done while much remains to do; 
We fix our eyes on phantoms, and pursue ; 
We chase the airy bubbles of the brain; 
We leave for Fancy’s lures the fixed and true; 
Destroy what time hath spared, and build again 
Years o’er us pass, and Age, that comes to few, 
Comes but to tell them they have lived in vain! 
Sin blights—Death scatters—Hope misleads—Thought errs— 
Joy’s icicles melt down before the sun— 
And, ere the ebbing sands of life be run, 
Another generation Earth prefers! A 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 


The Songs of Greece, from the Romaic Text, edited by M. C. 
Fauriel, with dditions. ‘Translated into English verse, by 
C. Brinsley Sheridan. 12mo. pp. 313. London 1825. Long- 
man and Co. 


“ The profits af this Volume are given to the Society for the 
Promotion of Education in Greece,’’—is the Epigraph to this 
publication, and would disarm Criticism, were it ever so much pro- 
voked by bad writing or offensive principles: but even upon their 
own merits, these Songs possess very high pretensions. The task 
of translating them, by no means an easy one, has been ably per- 
formed; and, in their original state, they present a very novel field 
of poetical thought and imagery. While some resemble our own 
ancient ballads, in simply describing the gallant actions of indivi- 
duals, or their heroic deaths; others make us acquainted with the 
domestic manners of Greece, and others, again, lift us into the re- 
gions of a Romance nearly allied to the old mythology, but ren- 
dered still more interesting by combination with modern feelings. 

Mr. Sheridan has given a desultory Preface, which touches on 
many points connected with the present state and literature of 
Greece; but this we shall refer entirely to the readers of the vo- 
lume: avoiding all political discussion and sarcasm, and also avoid- 
ing, both here and in the notes, a degree of wit and facetiousness 
which, however clever and animated, is not altogether in tone with 
the poetical department to which we confine our report. 

The volume is divided into—Part I. //istorical Songs: 1. OF 
the Klephtai; 2. Miscellaneous Ballads. —Part If. /dea/: 1. Ro- 

Vor. VI. No. 35.—Museum. 3N 
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mantic Ballads; 2. Domestic Songs; 3. Holiday Carols; 4. Nuptial 
Songs; 5. Distichs current on the Coast and Islands:—and Part II. 
Recent Odes of Greek Literati. 

The historical division forms nearly the only annals of the 
Greeks during the last century and a half, which are valuable on 
that account. They generally relate to the exploits of the Klephts 
in resisting the bloody tyranny of Turkish oppressors; and of these 
heroes, Mr. Sheridan draws a picture which would prove them 
worthy of figuring in a New Iliad. 

** The Klephts,” says he, “‘ were hardy to a degree scarcely cre- 
dible to more effeminate nations. They had no fixed encampment; 
wandering in summer among the higher, in winter, over the lower 
mountainous regions; but they always had a spot for rendezvous 
and occasional sojourn, call’d Limert, situated near the Armatolik, 
from which they had been driven. Their forms, majestic with 
conscious valour, or gaunt with hunger, hovering by moonlight 
around their former possessions, must have appeared like spectres 
haunting the scene of all that was dearest to them in life. When 
not engaged in an expedition, their chief resource for amusement 
was found in martial games, and particularly in firing at a mark. 
Constant practice in this led to a surprising degree of skill. By 
daylight they could strike an egg, or even send a ball through a 
ring of nearly the same diameter, at a distance of 200 paces; and, 
in the most pitchy darkness, they could hit an enemy, directed 
only by the flash of his musket, which they appropriately called re- 
turning his fire. 

“The activity of their limbs equalled the correctness of their 
eye. Niko-Tzaras could jump over seven horses standing abreast; 
and others could clear, at one leap, three wagons filled with thorns, 
to the height of eight feet. Their powers of abstinence were not 
less surprising; and a band of Klephts have been known to 
combat during three days and nights, without either eating, drink- 
ing, or sleeping: an instance of this may be found in the 29th Bal- 
lad of the first Class and Part. Pain found their courage as un- 
tameable as thirst and hunger; although every Klepht taken alive 
was inevitably subjected, before the relief of death, to the most 
dreadful and protracted tortures. There is but one record, that of 
Katzantoni, whose mind had been previously subdued by long 
sickness, of a Klepht evincing even apparent consciousness of what 
he suffered.”’ 

The other branches into which the Songs are divided, our quo- 
tations will sufficiently illustrate; and we shall, therefore, without 
farther comment, proceed to what must be more agreeable to our 
readers, though the Klepthai example with which we begin is a very 
brief one. It is an inscription on the sabre* of Kontoghianni: 


* “A sabre was the distinguished badge of an Armatole, or captain of Greek 
militia; and as the Armatolik was an hereditary office, so this sword was an heir 
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* Let him who courts not kings, but death, 
Who loves the free, and leads the brave; 
Whose only life is honour’s breath ; 
Possess in trust this Grecian glaive.” 


That we abstain from inserting more examples in this class, is 
ewing, not to their want of interest, but chiefly to the fact that we 
have had the satisfaction of publishing many fine originals, from 
time to time, in the Literary Gazette*, and also to the wish we 
entertain, to find room for the more copious illustration of the 
other divisions. The following, entitled “* The Guest’s Depar- 
ture,” from the ** Romantic Ballads,” is an unlaboured idea, which, 
though not uncommon to other countries, is expressed sweetly, and 
has a Grecian turn, which we admire: 


“ May came at length, sweet dewy May, 
The loveliest month of all : 

And then the foreign guest prepar’d 
To seek his father’s hall. 

Tle bound rich housings round his steed, 
He shod his feet by night; 

With silver bars and golden nails 
‘That Arab’s hoofs were bright. 


And round the conscious courser’s neck 
A costly bridle rung, 

More fit to grace a beauty’s brow, 
With pearls profusely strung. 

The maid, whose love was hid till then 
Within her throbbing breast, 

Gazed fondly on the face and form 
Of that departing guest. 


With torch and cup in either hand, 
She strove to cheer his parting; 

But still with every draught she fill’d, 
Rebellious tears were starting. 

Love burst at length:—* Oh! bear me hence 
* And let me live with thee: 

‘Prepare thy meal, and strew thy couch, 
* And near, a couch for me.’ 

‘Where 7am bound, thou must not trust 
* Those unprotected charms; 

* There none but mailed men can go, 
‘And brethren sworn in arms.’ 

‘ Then give me warlike weeds like theirs, 
* A steed like those which bear 

*The dauntless youths of Frankistaun 
‘Oh! grant me what they wear. 

* Unwearied, I will tread thy path, 
*A page to bear thy sword; 

‘But only take me hence with thee! 
* Thou loved, tho’ cruel lord!’ ” 


The following Serenade is still more peculiarly characteristic : 


* And we hope to have many future occasions to repeat the pleasure, It is 
cheering to follow in verse the noble efforts now making for emancipation, by a 
people whose very name inspires the deepest emotions; and in whose cause no 
Briush heart can fail to beat with the warmest enthusiasm.—Eotror 
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At Salonika’s gate there sat 
A youth whose lute was strung 
With silver wire, and edged with gold, 
And thus that lover sung; 
While o’er the gilded balustrade 
His listening mistress hung; 
And well she might, for he who woo'd 
Was beauteous, brave, and young. 
*Oh!' could I see that veiled face, 
‘And hear that silent tongue! 
* Dost thou suppose I am a snake, 
* And tremble to be stung? 
‘Or dost thou take me for a bear, 
‘To whom young girls are flung” 


“< The Wish’ is also classed among the Romantic Songs, though 
rather a matter-of-fact affair: 


* Within this street a lovely girl 
Lives with an aged man; 

Who keeps a dog to guard his child, 
As far as barking can, 

That cunning father likewise keeps 
A cross and wrinkled dame; 

And she, as far as lungs can go, 
By scolding does the same. 

if Death desire man, dog, and dame, 
He’s welcome to the three; 

Then I would take the beauteous girl, 
And she I think take me.” 


“ Phe Lover’s Last Directions” is a remarkable specimen oi 
Cephaloniote superstitions: the second line is interpolated by the 
translator, as supplying a sort of assignable reason for dictating pro 
ceedings so peculiar: 


‘Come quick, when told that IT am sick, 
Or thou wilt come in vain; 

Observe the words I tell thee now, 
And we may meet again. 

Remember! when thy trembling steps 
Have past the outer gate, 

Dearest! unplait thy braided locks, 
E’er told thy lover’s fate. 

Then, if my weeping mother says, 
* He slumbers in his bed,’ 

Go, smooth my pillow with thy hands, 
And lift my languid head. 

Let me still feel that loved support, 
Till life’s last spark has flown— 

Wait till you see the priest is robed, 
And hear his awful tone; 

Then, dearest! give my withered lips 
A cold and holy kiss ; 

When four young friends support my corse, 
Dearest! remember this: 

Throw stones againat that mournful group ; 
And when they pass thy door, 

Clip every tress that was thy pride, 
And my delight before. 
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And when they lay me in the church, 
As fluttering captives tear 

Their plumage, robb’d of all their young, 
So pluck thy silken hair. 

And when the burial chaunt is hush’d, 
The holy tapers dim, 

Gaze on thy lover’s grave, and feel, 
E’en there thou art with Aim,” 


The next is, however, a greater favourite with us—* The Le 
vers”? is extremely dramatic, as well as descriptive: 


“ A beauteous girl lay sick with love, 
For him, the fair-hair’d youth, 

Who paid with utter faithlessness, 
Her much endearing truth. 

Three comrades sit around her couch, 
Two tell her not to feel:-— 

* We once were just such fools as thou, 
* But now our hearts are steel.’ 


The third, who really loved her friend, 
With kinder zeal replies; 

‘ Your loves were merely common men, 
*But hers has angel's eyes.’ 

‘Dearest ! since thou canst feel his worth, 
‘Bring him, and grow more dear!” 

‘Boil water, bathe me, braid my locks, 
‘And thou shalt see him here.’ 

* Ah! thou would’st woo him for thyself, 
* With all this studied grace ;’ 

‘No! as I hope for heavenly bliss! 
*I could not be so base !’ 

‘Then leave the mountain heights behind, 
* And thread those sloping dells, 

‘Until thou see’st green pennons float, 
‘For there my lover dwells.’ 

She threaded many a sloping dell, 
But left the heights behind, 

And where those banners idly hung, 
The unfeeling youth reclined. 

Archons and nobles sat around, 
And drain’d the joyous grape, 

While many a radiant maiden danced 
With faultless face and shape. 

But still he thought them not enough, 
For to that friend he said : 

* Adorn awhile our joyous groupe, 
‘My lovely stranger maid!’ 

‘What! more? when thou already hast 
‘So many fair or brown? 

* And dost thou never thine of her, 
On whom thou placed the crown?’ 

‘Which dost thou mean, sweet moralist ! 
‘ That tall and graceful fair, 

‘Whose eyes shower beams upon the ground, 
* Whose smile sheds roses there ?” 


‘’Tis she, indeed, and well thy words 
‘Convey a lover’s praise ; 
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* Then how could’st thou forget that smile, 
* That glance’s humid rays?” 

* My eyes met hers—to make them weep— 
* My lips—to make her scold ! 

Whene’er my arms embraced her waist, 
* Her mother has been told. 

* Show me, before we toy again, 
* Partridges pair’d with hawks, 

* An eagle’s eyrie shared by crows, 
‘Or grapes on jasmine stalks!’ 

The messenger return’d, to bear 
The words of alter’d love,— 

Che maiden, like a partridge, droop’d, 
And murmur’d like a dove. 

She push’d her lattice wide for air, 
Before her throat should choke; 

And all but touch’d a sable steed, 
Black vest and purple cloak. 


Her stately lover sate beneath, 
Upon that courser’s back; 

Like lightnings all the embroidery shone, 
Like night the rest was black 

*Oh! shall ( call him “ beauteous vine ?”’ 
* But vines can fire the brain; 

‘Or shall I call him “ graceful reed 
*We lean on reeds in vain. 

‘No! thus I hail him:—silver staff 
*Thou diamond sabre blade! 

* Eagle, with green and golden wings' 
* Where hast thou lately prey’d?’ 


us 


‘ That roving Eagle will be bound 
* With chains that tame his pride, 

‘And if thou would’st behold the sight, 
* Thou may’st attend my bride.’ 

‘Within the couch where thou wilt lie 
‘Upon another’s breast, 

* Remember all you prais’d as charms, 
* And praising, soon possess’d. 

‘ And when you tell this newer toy, 
* That I, like her, was fair, 

* About my deauty freely boast ; 
* About my frailty spare ! 

* Say not, to quench affection’s thirst, 
*Her lips were like the stream ; 

* Say not, her breast was like the turf, 
* Where fancy loves to dream.’ 

The horseman struck his throbbing brow : 
* Adieu! my mother’s choice, 

* Thou, thou alone must be my bride— 
* Descend, my love! rejoice.’ ” 


“ The Night Journey” is of a very different cast, but worthy 
to be allotted a place among the most affecting tales of supernatura! 
agency : 

“ €Oh, mother! thou who still dost choose 
* Some pool retired and wild, 


*In which to bathe our Arete, 


* Thy fair and only child; 
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* Thou, who dost braid her silky locks 
* And bind her slender waist, 

‘Only when darkness shrouds our home, 
‘With mystery’s trembling haste ; 

* Fearing the Pasha’s gloating eye, 
* And unrelenting hand! 

*Oh! send her, mother! as a bride, 
‘To Europe’s happier land. 

‘Then, if I leave this wretched Greece, 
* To feed my soul with lore, 

«1 shall enjoy a home and friends 
*On some far distant shore !’ 

*Oh! Constantine! thou dost not know 
* What bitter schemes are here ! 

* For who will bring my child to pour 
‘Her sorrows in my ear?” 

He call’d on Heaven, and all the saints, 
To witness what he swore ; 

That Ae would bring his sister back 
To tell the woes she bore. 

Two years roll’d on, in which he fed 
Consumption’s sad complaint ; 

The third beheld upon his corse 
His frantic mother faint! 

*I ne’er shall see my daughter more! 
*Oh! Constantine, awake ! 

‘By Heaven, and all the saints, whom thou 
‘ For witnesses did’st take.’ 

The corse at midnight slowly rose, 
And thro’ the watchers past ; 

Tho’ rough the night, the steed he rode 
Went faster than the blast. 

Ere dawn he met his sister’s gaze 
That sadly watch'd the moon: 

* Sister, thy mother ask’d for thee,— 
*1 did her bidding soon /” 

‘Brother! Great God! what brought thee here? 
‘Is this an hour to start? 

* Say, didst thou leave our father’s home 
‘In sad or joyous heart ? 

‘If glad, my robes should all be white ; 
‘If mournful, these are black ??— 

* Nor sad nor joyous, Arete ! 
* We must be riding back.’ 

While still they journey’d on their way, 
As dawn began to peep, 

The birds pour’d forth not thrilling notes, 
But accents strange and deep! 

‘Oh! dost thou hear, my Constantine! 
* What birds around us say ?}— 

* They are but birds,—so let them sing, 
*While we pursue our way.’ 

‘Brother! I tremble every limb! 
* They say, “behold the dead /” 

‘I smell the incense ; incense breathes 
* From all thy robes and head.’* 


* “According to the rites of the Greek church, incense is sprinkled over a 
corse,” 
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‘ But yester-eve these sacred drops 
“Were thrown with liberal hand‘ 
* Open! I bring thee back thy child 
‘From Europe’s distant land !'— 
* Stranger, away! nor basely mock 
* A widow’s anguish’d ear ; 
* My Arete is far away, 
* And cannot now be here.’ 
‘Open! Tam the Constantine 
* Thou didst reproach before ; 
*Because I call’d the saints and Heaven 
‘To witness what I swore!’ 
She open’d, and beheld what earth 
Had never seen before ; 
And in that instant sank a corse 
Before her husband’s door'” 


We will relieve the impression of this by one other quotation- 
* Loves Tell-tales:”’ 
“When thou didst grant that kiss, my love, 
It was the depth of night; 


Then who can e’er have seen and told 
So scandalous a sight? 


The moon and stars alone were up, 
So only they could peep ; 

And dost thou think a falling star, 
Has told the noisy deep? 


* 2 a 


-. 


rhe deep an oar, the oar a youth, 
The enamour’d youth a maid ? 

Phen trust thy lover’s word for once, 
And be no more afraid !” 


' 


Having gone so much at length into the Romantic Poeins, we 
must be very concise with the Domestic. The first is a “* Lullaby,’”* 
and truly Greek: 

“Hush! hush, my sleeping babe ! 
And thou shalt have in a trice 
Alexandria for thy sugar, 
And Cairo for thy rice! 


A = 


The great Constantinople, 

For three long years of pleasure, 
Three Asiatic cities, 

To fill thy chest with treasure ; 

‘hree provinces around, 

Their tribute duly bringing, 
Three mountain monasteries, 

With three tall belfries ringing.” 


We must add “ another:” 
** Santa Maria! cover the child, 
Santa Sophia! sing him asleep ' 
Walk him about if the day is mild, 
And give him at Nature’s face a peep. 
Let him see how the trees are in bloom, 
And hear how nightingales trill their lay ; 


j “These prescriptive Lullabies are evidently the legitimate descendants ot 
the Katabaukalesis; as the “ Nuptial Songs” are of the Humenaios, and the My 
riologues of the Olophyrmos of ancient Greece.” 
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Then bring him back to his father’s room, 
Or else we shall have the devil to pay ; 


For soon his mother would rush in tears ; 
The carelessness of a single hour 
Become the seed of wretched years, 
And she be sick, and her milk be sour.” 


From among the “ Distichs** we select a various few of the most 


pointed, to conclude this notice; and surely we need hardly repeat, 
considering the object of the book and its own merits, that it de- 
serves to be universally circulated. 


“ Nightly I ask each star: 
* Say, is my lover well? 
‘Heaven’s eyes can see so far, 
* Ye surely ought to tell.’ ” 


‘Yes, Lady! let the truth be told, 
Had I but used a key of gold, 
{ might have turn’d a lock of steel ; 
And interest would have made thee feel.” 
“The heart is questioned by the eves: 
*O heart! what art thou brooding on °’ 
‘ How blind ye are,’ the heart replies, 
* Not to have seen my friend is gone" ” 
“ They say : ‘No more regard thy foes ;’ 
Contempt affords relief; 
Jt ne’er occurs to souls like those ; 
That scorn itself is grief.” 
“Black eyes ever ought to seem 
Two bright cherries dropt in cream.” 
“ Didst thou not sware to live no more, 
If thou wert forced to leave me ? 
\uw, when I tap thy cottage door, 
Phou wilt not e’en receive me.” 
“ To my love in a fruit tree I cried :— 
* Come down now and give me a kiss!’ 
But she, pelting pippins, replied, 
You will get nothing better than this.’ ” 
“ T.ove should blend gentleness and force ; 
A pace nor slow, nor light ; 
The hare’s evading printless course ; 
The eagle’s steady flight.” 


We cannot do better than finish this review with a few particu- 
lars touching the Music of the Modern Greeks, with which we 
recently met in a splendid and very expensive work, under the 
title, ** Le costume ancien et moderne, par lules Ferrario,” 
which was lately published at Milan. It contains a variety of in- 
teresting subjects relating to music, particularly many beautiful 
plates of the musical instruments of the ancients, of their musicians 
in the act of performance, &e. In a parallel, which the author 
draws between the music of the ancient and that of the modern 
Greeks, he says— The latter are so fond of music, that almost 
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every festivity is accompanied by songs on the lyra and the lute, 
their two favourite instruments. If several singers and players 
join, being ignorant of harmony, they perform a/l’ unisono. They 
confess to have lost the rhythm and metre of the ancient Greeks; 
and as they neither know the use of notes, nor of the letters, by 
means of which their ancestors represented musical sound, the in- 
ventor of a new melody has no other expedient of communicating 
his composition to others but constant repetition, till it is retained.’ 
E. Dodwell, in his Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece, 
1819, gives an equally untavourable opinion of the state of music 
in that country. 


Literarn Butelligence. 


Tur venerable author of the Man of Feeling, Henry Mackenzie, is at present en- 
raged in an autobiographical work, which cannot fail to be eminently interesting 
to the literary world. Except Bentham, Mr. Mackenzie is, we believe, the oldest 
living author in Great Britain. Johnson, Goldsmith, Gibbon, Reynolds, are all 
within his recollection; and in his own country, the great names of the Gregories, 
Beattic, Cullen, Reid, the Monroes, David Hume, Robertson, Adam Smith, Blair, 
Kames, Tytler, Monboddo, Black, Logan, and many others, must all be familiar 
to him as household words. Mr. Mackenzie, notwithstanding his great age, is as 
fully in possession of all his faculties, as he was at five-and-twenty: and as his 
latter years have becn passed among the highest literary characters of our own 
day, such a work as lis cannot failto be one of the most interesting ever pub- 
lished. 

The Quarterly Review is no longer under the superintendence of Mr. Gifford. 
The new Editor is Mr. Johu Coleridge, the Barrister. The next number will give us 
*a taste of his quality” as Editor of the Quarterly: an office of which those only 
who know how many persons and parties the gentleman who occupies that office 
has to please and conciliate, can appreciate the difliculties. 

The Memoirs of Madame de Genlis, which are shortly to appear, both in French 
and English, are among the most amusing works belonging to that interesting por- 
tion of French literature. The two volumes now in the press, consist of a vast num- 
ber of anecdotes relative to the persons and cvents among which the early life of 
the authoress was passed. ‘The brilliant society of Paris during the latter part of 
the re ign of Louis XV. is admirably characteriz¢ d, and illustrated with Spirit dand 
amusing anec dotes of its splendid tarme rs-general, its Bourets and its de la Pope- 
linieres; its men of letters, Marmontel, the Abbé d’Olivet, D’ Alembert, Sainte Foix, 
The interiors of convents, and of lordly 





Sauvigny, Colardeau, Voltaire, Kc. &c. 
mansions, are exhibited with the same fidelity and spirit: the Maréchale de Lux 
embourg and Madame de Boufflers, the arbitresses of fashion in their day—all the 
! | beaur esprits, and courtiers of the time, come out distinctly “in their 
habits as they lived.” ‘The céterics of Versailles, the Isle Adam, Villers Coterets, 
and the Palais Royal, are all described with a brilliancy and animation which could 
been caught from long and constant observation: the intrigues of cour- 


autics anu Oe 


‘ nly have f 

tiers, the manners of princes, and the secret springs of many curious events, arc 
all laid open to the view, It would be wrong to omit noticing the beautiful and 
interesting account given by the authoress, of her childhood; or not to allude to 
the many striking and well-told anecdotes which, in the hands of an able author, 
woukl furnish the theme of many a novel. To those who love reading for the 
solid information they receive from it, the Memoirs of Madame de Genlis will 
come recommended by the judicious observations on life, manners and morals, and 
by the ingenious and excellent remarks upon literature which are interspersed 
through them, 
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Though those acquainted with Parisian society know that Madame de Genlis is, 
even at this advanced stage of her life, as well qualified to write the Memoirs of 
her Times, as at any former period, it may be satisfactory to know that the work 
now publishing, was written long since, and that, as she herself states, she has only 
had to put together and arrange all the fragments of it. Madame de Genlis did not 
intend that her work should have been given to the world till after her death; but 
the large sum proffered by her booksellers (upwards of 50,000 fr.), induced her 
to change her resolution, 

The great fire in Edinburgh, it is stated, has retarded the publication of the 
Tales of the Crusaders. ‘This we think not likely to be the true cause; for every 
body knows how easily three, or even thirty, volumes might have been printed 
since the period when the fire took place. Another reason, and a more probable 
one is, that the author himself is not satisfied with his undertaking: and intends 
inaking considerable alterations. 

Shortly will be published Triumphs of Genius and Perseverance, by the Au- 
thor of “Scif-Advancement,” “ Practical Wisdom,” &c. being the lives of men 
of science and literature, who have risen to eminence amidst extraordinary diffi- 
culties, 

Mr. Braqurere has in the press, a Narrative of his Second Visit to Greece, in- 
cluding facts and anecdotes relative to the last days of Lord Byron, with extracts 
from his correspondence with the Provisional Government, official documents, 
&c.—Also, a Second Edition of * The Greck Revolution.” 

A work is now in the press from the pen of the late John Bell, Esq. of Edin- 
burgh, containing Observations upon Italy, chiefly made during a residence at Flo- 
rence. Mr, Bell’s skill as an anatomist is well known, and as an artist he possessed 
no ordinary talents. We believe that many of the finest anatomical drawings that 
adorn his works, were drawn and engraved by himself. His criticisms, therefore, 
upon those works of art which have argested the attention of all travellers, will be 
highly interesting. Mr. Bell had been in the habit of immediately noting down 
his impressions while examining any fine statue or painting, and he subsequently 
formed the intention of writing a detailed work upon Italy. He did not live, how 
ever, to complete this, and the present volume consists chiefly of selections from 
his Notes, which are edited by his widow. 

Captain (de Fragata) W. B. Stevenson, formerly Secretary to Count Ruis de 
Castilla, President of Quito, &c. has announced the publication of a “ Historical and 
Descriptive Narrative of Twenty Years’ Residence in South America,” in 3 octavo 
volumes. 

There are nearly ready for publication in three volumes, with about twenty 
Portraits; Westminster Hall: or, Anecdotes and Reminiscences of the Bar, 
Bench, and Woolsack; with the various relics and curiositics of Legal History, 
Biography, and Literature.” Also, in one large volume, octavo, illustrated with 
copper-plate engravings of several hundred subjects; “ The Operative Mechanic 
and Mechanist,” by John Nicholson, Esq. civil engineer. ‘This volume purports 
to display the actual state of our scientific improvements in all the branches of 
productive industry, as they are at present practised in workshops and manufac- 
Lorics, 

In five vols, with engravings, “Remarkable Trials and Celebrated Criminals,” 
during the last 400 years. 

“Catholic Miracles,” illustrated with seven designs, including a characteristic 
portrait of Prince Hoenlohe, by George Cruikshank. 

The Journal of an Exile, descriptive of the Scenery and Manners of some inte- 
resting parts of France, especially among the Peasantry, in two volumes, is pre- 
paring tor publication, and expected to appear in the early part of this month. 

A gentleman of distinguished talent, long resident in that country, is about to 
publish the result of his observations among the higher orders there, under the 
title of “ The English in Italy: the work is to extend to three volumes, and to be 
ready in April. 

The Historical and Literary Tour of a Foreigner, in England and Scotland, with 
Anecdotes of celebrated Persons, visited by the Author, including most of the 
Literati of both Countries, in 2 vols. 8vo., is expected to appear speedily 
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A Peep at the Pilgrims, in 1636, in 3 vofs., is nearly ready for republication. 

Horace Walpole’s Letters to the Earl of Hertford, during his Lordship’s embassy 
to Paris, are announced for publication, in 1 vol. Svo, 

The History of the Dominion of the Arabs, in Spain, founded upon a Comparison 
of the Arabic MSS. in the Escurial, with the Spanish Chronicles, translated from 
the French, is in the press. 

Robert Emmett, or the Resources of Ireland, is in the press. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lord Byron, by George Clinton, esq., will 
be published in a few days. 

An Account of the Two Minas, and the Spanish Guerillas, is announced. 

Dr. Luden, of Jena, announces his intention of publishing a History of Germany, 
by subscription, in 10 vols., and printed in four different sizes. 

Mr, Nichols’ Collection of the Progresses, Processions, and Public Entertain 
ments of King James the First, will be printed uniformly with the Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth, and will form three handsome volumes, to be published periodi- 
cally, in separate portions, to commence on the first of June. 

The Rev. Dr. Nares, Regius Professor of Modern History, in the University of 
Oxford, is preparing for publication, Memoirs of the Life and Administration of the 
Right Honourable William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Lord High Treasurer of England, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; with Extracts from his Private and Official Cor 
respondence, and other papers not previously investigated. When the share 
taken by statesmen in so many important transactions, is remembered, there can 
be little doubt but that his history, when fully developed, (a task which has never 
before been attempted) by the aid of his exceedingly numerous and valuable ma- 
nuscripts, will be found to possess great interest. ‘The work is intended to form 
two volumesin quarto, and to be accompanied by Portraits and Engravings. 

M ’ 

Mr. Parry, who is mentioned by Count Gamba and others, as having been in 
timate with Lord Byron during the latter period of his residence in Greece, is 
about to publish Ais account of this event. It is said to difler considerably from 
every other account. 

A volume, containing many Letters to and from Pope, Steele, Gay, Bolingbroke, 
with some Poetical Fragments, by Pope, will shortly be published. They are 
from original MSS. and will be printed uniformly with Roscoe’s edition to which 
the work will form a supplement. 

A complete Treatise on Rail Roads, &c. by Nicholas Wood, Esq. of Killings 
worth Colliery, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is announced for next month 

We understand the author of “ Smiles and Tears” is preparing a New Serics 
tor the press 


Scientific Notices. 


Influence of Temperature on Stone Bridges.—M. Vicat has had occasion to ob 
serve a striking instance of the eflect of change of temperature on a bridge con 
structed over the Dordogne at Souillac. The bridge was of stone, had seven 
arches, each of above twenty-four feet span. It was expected that, as the masonry 
settled, the parapet stones would separate slightly from each other; and, in fact, 
this took place, but it occurred suddenly and precisely during the very cold wea- 
ther of February, 1824. Continuing the observation of what took place at the 
separation thus formed, it was found that cement, with which portions of the 
cracks had been filled, remained undisturbed during the cold weather; but that 
as the warm weather came on, it was pressed out, and the joints were closed: and 
it was ultimately ascertained, that much of the expansion and contraction of the 
bridge was entirely thermometrical, depending upon the changes of temperature 
cummunicated to it from the aimosphere, 
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One of the most important and evident consequences of this action is, that large 
arches exposed to the variations of natural temperature are never in equilibrium ; 
and M. Vicat remarks, that these effects are equally produced, and have been ob- 
served in arches constructed more than a year previous, and m those which have 
not been built more than two months; so that the thermometrical expansion and 
contraction of the stones does not appear to change by time.—dan. de Chim. 
xxvu. 70, 


_— 


Vilration of Wires in the Air—A gentleman of Burkil, near Basle, in Switzer- 
land, ts said to have observed, some years since, that a long iron wire stretched in 
the air gave musical tones in certain states of the weather. In consequence of this, 
and other observations, a kind of musical barometer is described as having been 
constructed by Captain Hans, of Basle, in 1787. Thirteen pieces of iron wire, 
each 320 feet long, were extended from his summer-house to the outer court, 
crossing a garden; they were piaced about two inches apart; the largest were 
two lines in diameter, the smailest only one, and the others about one and a half. 
They were on the side of the house, and made an angle of twenty or thirty de- 
grees with the horizon. They were stretched and preserved tight by wheels for 
the purpose. During certain changes of the weather, these wires make a con- 
sulerable noise, resembling that of a simmering tea-urn, an harmonicon, a distant 
bell, or an organ. It seems to be supposed, that wires placed east and west yield 
no sound, and that to produce the effect they must be in the direction of the me- 
ridian. Inthe opinion of M. Doberciner, as stated in the Bulletin Technologique, 
this is an electro-magnetical phenomenon.—NV. J. Mag. xii. 446. 


Preservation of fish during Carriage.—For ensuring the sweetness of fish con- 
veyed by land carriage} it is proposed, that the beily of the fish should be opened, 
and the internal parts sprinkled with powdere d charcoal.—.V. VW. Maz. 


On a Mode of Planting through Trees —A memoir, by M. A. Thouin, on the 
mode of planting through trees has been published in the Mém. du Muséum, ii. 
161. Reterence is first made to the statement of Pliny, that he had seen in the 
grounds of Tullius, at Tibur, a tree grafted in all possible methods, and bearing 
all kinds of fruit: one branch was covered with nuts, another with berries, (cher- 
ries, prunes, &c,) another with grapes, another with figs, another with pears, ano- 
ther with pomegranates, and finally others with all sorts of apples; the life of this 
tree was of but short duration. 

M. Thouin, atter remarking on the impossibility of the effect described by Pliny, 
as produced by grafting, describes other processes by which it may perhaps have 
been obtained. He notices the singular results produced by the growth of para- 
sitic plants on others, or of certain plants, in the decomposed and decomposing 
wood of trees; also the effects produced by the association of twining, trailing, 
and creeping plants, either together or around forest trees, where, after many 
years, the fasciculus of many trunks appears so much like one trunk as to deceive 
even persons of some experience. He then proceeds to remark on an effect some- 
times produced in Italy, and still more deceptive than any of the above. The 
gardeners of Genoa, Florence, Venice, &c., choose an orange-tree, which they de- 
prive of its branches; the trunk is then perforated through its whole length, and 
through the roots to the ground beneath. They then select young plants of the 
jasmine, the dwarf almond with double flowers, fig-trees, rose-trees, myrtles, and 
other ornamental plants, and these being arranged in twos, or threes, according to 
fancy and the size of the aperture in the orange-tree, are planted either in the 
ground or in atub, according to the climate, passing them through the orange-tree, 
so that the plants may reach a short distance above the upper end of the trunk ; 
the roots of the tree are then covered with earth, watered, and cultivated, as if it 
were atree just planted. The tree and the young plants all grow together, and 
will live for ten or fifteen years 

This experiment was repeated by M. Thou, at the agricultural school. A til- 
Jeul (linden tree,) 11.8 inches in diameter, was taken up with parts of its roots, 
and cut horizontally about the height of forty inches; the roots were shortened to 
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about twenty inches, and the fibres thinned, or entirely removed, where too abun- 
dant. ‘The trunk was then bored and converted into a cylinder, having an inter- 
nal diameter of about six inches, the fresh wood being trimmed so as to remove 
any broken parts. The young trees were seven in number, raised from seeds, 
aged trom two to four vears, having strong roots and straight stems, about sixty- 
four inches long. They were of very different families. The roots were trimmed, 
the branches removed, and the extremities of the stems cut off. These were 
planted on March 15, 1813, in a circular hole, a yard and a balf in diameter, the 
roots being led outwards and the stems being lightly tied together; a little earth 
then sprinkled over them, and afterwards the perforated trunk put in its place, 
being Jet down over the young plants, the stems of which were guided through it. 
Good earth was then put in amongst the roots, and the ground covered up and 
wellwatered. After being planted, the stems of the small plants were retained at 
an equal distance from each other, and trom the sides of the ape rture, by pads of 
moss, inserted at the aperture; and a direction outwards was given to them, by 
fastening them toahoop., The plants were watered in times of dryness or of heat 
with muddy water, four or five holes being made about the group, that the air and 
t have access to the roots of the young plants. In order to equalize the 
growth of the plants, that one might not rob another, such as were most vigorous 
were deprived of their small branches and buds; and sometimes the stems were 
bent so as to prevent the sap from circulating with too much facility. During the 
winter, the weakest plants were cut short, that the few buds left might receive a 
greater accession of nutriment, while the stronger ones were left of greater length. 
‘The trunk of the tree, though perforated completely, threw out many buds on its 
surface; these were left to grow the first year, but in after years those branches 
were removed which interfered with the other plants. Such was the growth of 
the plants thus enclosed, that in a few years they entirely filled the cavity of the 
perforated tree, after which the sap not being able to return freely to the roots, a 
swelling was formed at the top of the old trunk, which after some time expanded, 
so as to make every trace of the cavity covered by it, disappear. It was then ne- 
eessary, for other reasons, to cut down this group of trees; but had it remained, 
there is no doubt but the different plants would soon have vielded fruit, probably 
to an excessive degree, from the hindrance to the return of the sap. 

rhis experiment was varied by cutting a tree while standing so as to leave a 
trunk between six and seven feet long; it was bored as it stood, as low as the roots, 
and then holes were made through the side; the young plants were then intro- 
duced through these holes, which were afterwards covered with earth, Ke. 

M. Thouin is quite convinced that it was by an operation of this kind that the 

e, or collection of trees, which Pliny speaks of, was produced. 
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Preservat ‘ ’s—The late Dr. Roxburgh, when in India, appears to have 
been in the habit of putting up the various seeds, which, among other things, he 
wished to send home te this country, in an envelope of gum arabic : they were 
h a thick macilage of gum, which hardened around them: and he was 
informed by Sir John Pringle, the president of the Royal Society, that the seeds 
had been rece d in a better state of preservation, particularly the mimosas, than 
We had ever seen the same Kinds arrive from countrics equally distant.— Tech. Rep. 
Vi, 297, 


' ‘ 
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Form of Haii-Stones.—W hilst ascending the Volcano of Puracé, in the Andes, M. 
Humboldt had occasion to observe, that during a hail-storm, the hail-stones, which 
were white, from five to seven lines in diameter, and formed of lavers of different 
translucency, were not merely very much flattened at the poles, but were so much 
swelled in their equatorial dimensions as to have rings of ice separate from them 
on the slightest blow. M. Humboldt had twice previously observed this pheno- 
ymenon in the mountains of Bareuth and near Cracovia, during a journey in Poland. 
** May it be admitted that the successive layers which are added to the central 
nucleus are in a state of fluidity sufficient to allow of the flattening of the sphe- 
roids being caused by arotatory movement?”—Aun. de Chim. xxvii. 120 


a! 
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Mr. George Swayne has published in the Technical Repository, some experi- 
ments made on oak leaves, by which he has ascertained, “ that the tanner may ob- 
tain astringent matter from them for one-fifth the expense at which he can get it 
from bark.” Whether it would serve as a substitute for bark in tanning leather, 
remains to be proved, 

On an Improved Mode of Opening Oysters. By B. Bevan, Esq. Civil Engineer. 

Leighton Bussard, February 21, 1825. 

Dear Sir,—Many of your readers, at this season, are in the habit, occasionally, 
of opening oysters; and as this operation is, to some persons, very troublesome, 
and frequently attended with hazard, I trust that an improved mode of performing 
the operation will not be altogether uninteresting. 

The mode Lam about to describe has been practised with success for many 
years, and quite free from accident, or disappointment; which is more than can 
justly be said of the common mode, of digging with great force into the cavity of 
the oyster, with a particular knife, generally kept for that single purpose; where- 
as, the improved metliod requires no particular form or size of knife, and if neces 
sary, may even be done with a common penknife! 

Previous to the use of a knife, take a common small pair of pincers, and break 
off about one quarter of an inch in depth, from the thin edge of the oyster-shell, 
which requires no great skill or strength to perform; this operation will make a 
very visible opening into the cavity of the oyster, into which any kind of knife 
may readily be introduced, to separate the oyster from the flat shell, which ren- 
ders the remainder of the process pertectly easy. 

It may be supposed that the double process here described, will require more 
time than the common mode; but a few trials will convince any person to the con- 
trary. Iam, Sir, 

Yours, truly, 
T. Gitt, Esa, Rh. Bevan 


On the Italian Wire-drawing Plates ; and on Welding Cast-Iron to Wrought-Ivon, & 
H. W. Reveley, Esq. Civil Engineer ; and the Editor. 


Is the article, contained in our third volume, “ On preparing and gilding silver 
wire,” extracted from the late Dr. Lewis’s celebrated “ Commercium Philosophico 
Technicum,” the author mentions that the gilt copper rods are first drawn through 
holes made “in plates of Aardened steel, with a piece of tough iron welded on their 
backs, to prevent the plates from breaking ;”’ and are finished by drawing them 
through smaller holes made “ in plates of a different quality ; those of steel, whether 
ina hard or soft state, being now found to fret the wire, or to raise a bur upon its sur- 
face, and strip off the gold. The plates for this part of the work are brought from 
i.yons in France; the holes are drilled in them here. ‘They are formed of a me- 
tallic mass, whose composition is kept a secret, but whose prevailing ingredient is 
plainly iron.” 

We have recently been favoured by Mr. H. W. Reveley with an account of 
he method practised in Italy for making their plates, and which is as follows, 

A piece of plate-iron is formed into a sort of shallow box or tray, its edges being 
bent or turned up ata right angle all round, This case is then filled with broken 
pieces of cast-iron, and heated to a welding-heat, when it is well hammered, and 
tirmly united to the iron. The holes are then punched through it from the back, 
the face of it being thus formed in the cast-iron. 

This information throws considerable light on the probable method of forming 
the Lyons’ plates; and, indeed, we know that during the late war considerable 
quantities of cast-iron draw-plates were made and sold in this country for Lyons’ plates, 
and fully answered their purpose ! 

Mr. Reveley informs us, that the Italian and the Lyons’ wire-drawers are conti 
nually in the habit of associating together. They gave the singular name of 
Acciajo Salvatico, or Wild Steel, to this compound of cast and wrought-iron. 

It is not the first time that we have known of this union of cast with wrought. 
iron by welding. In the North of England, many years ago, it was no uncommon 
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practice to steel, as they termed it, horse-shoes with pieces of cast iron at their 
toes and heels, with bits of broken cast-iron plates, generally the backs of stoves 
or grates broken to pieces, and afterw ards to harden them lke steel; and they 
were found to wear as well, whilst the cost was much less, than 


stecl had been 
actually employed. 


lhe working of this cast-iron and wrous clit-iron iu Italy is alwavs done in c/ 
, which it ts essential to notice. 

We are in possession of some curious particulars, kin lly furnished by Mr 

Reveley on the Italian processes for reduc ng the Kiba iron ores, either into hard 

white pig-iron, grey pig-iron, or bar-iron, and which we shall sho tly lay before our 


fre 


Improvement in Drawine Iron and Steel Wire.—Accident is frequently the source 
of improvement in the aris, and this valuable improvement owes its origin to this 
cause, 

The acid liquor used in pickling iron-wire during the drawing of it, requiring 
to be warmed, ingots of brass, lying at hand, were accordingly heated red-hot and 
qpasies d in the liquor; the consequence of this was, that a portion of the copper 
in the bra » dissolved in the liquor, and was precipitated upon the surface 
of the iron-wire pickled in it. 
with remarkable. ty, it requiring to be annealed much less freque ntly than be 
fore, owing, no doubt, to the copper preventing the action of the plate upon it, so 
as to gall or fi , in fact, dudricating it as it were. 

We need hardly add, that this cireumstance happening in the manufactory of a 
scientific individual, he has since constantly availed himself of the use of a weak 

pper in iron and steel wire-drawing, The slight coat of copper is 
id of in the last annealing process. 


It was found that that the wire thus coated pas sed throug h the holes in the plates 
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